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Agriculture Bill in Conference 


Little Hope For House Reduction of Senate-Boosted Measure— 
Dr. O. E. Reed Offers Sound Program—Other Late News 


ASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.— 
WV That the billion dollar farm pro- 

gram passed the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote indicates that the adminis- 
tration, with the aid of a willing Congress, 
is headed for another spending program that, 
it is predicted, will toss the $45,000,000,000 
debt limit into the scrap pile. The $212,- 
000,000 for farm parity payments was espe- 
cially popular with senators who come from 
states with farmers who will profit by the 
payments from the Federal Treasury. The 
vote was 63 to 19. Seven democrats and 
twelve republicans voted against the parity 
payments appropriation. The seven demo- 
crat senators were from Eastern and South- 
ern states. All the republicans were from 
states east of the Mississippi, and those vot- 
ing for the parity handouts from the states 
farther west. Among those senators voting 
against the increase in parity payments were 
three candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion, Bridges, Taft and Vandenberg. 


The $85,000,000 increase over the House 
bill for disposal of surplus commodities was 
not satisfactory to some of the progressives. 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin moved to 
increase the surplus commodity appropria- 
tion to $113,000,000 in order that the food 
stamp plan might be extended to many more 
tities and towns. 


Not all of the western senators looked 
with favor on this plan. Senator O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming stated that this country seems 
to be heading straight toward the creation 
of a peasant class. Referring to the testi- 
mony of Administrator Milo Perkins of the 
Federal Surplus Commedities Corporation 
that there are approximately 14,000,000 per- 
sons in the United States who are now certi- 
fied as eligible to take advantage of this 
stamp plan, he declared it to be an appalling 
indictment of the present economic situa- 
tion. 


Measure Goes to Conference 


“We must find a way to provide real em- 
«ployment, both on the farms and in the 
cities, so that those who are not out of 
work may find jobs at real wages, so that 





market for the 
products of the farm, as well as the factory,” 
said the Wyoming senator. “Distribution is 


they may become a real 


our task; distribution not on a relief basis 
Un- 


less we are willing to face the real pos- 


but upon a basis of full employment. 


sibility of making relief a permanent gov- 
ernment activity and of creating a perman- 
ent class of underprivileged, to use a much- 
used phrase, we must turn our attention to 
the problem of providing real employment 
in private industry for all who are willing 
and able to work.” 


The committee amendment appropriating 
$85,000,000 for the Federal 
modities 


Surplus Com- 
Corporation use was carried by 
79 for and none in op) >osition, the La Fol- 
lette amendment having been ruled out of 


order. 


It is uncertain as to what the House will 
do with the Senate’s $923,000,000 version 
of the bill, which was referred to confer- 
ence on March 25th. The House conferees 
may insist on a compromise bill, cutting out 
some of the minor Senate items, but there 
are serious doubts as to whether there will 
be any reduction in the bill when it reaches 
the White House. In fact, the opinion here 
in Washington seems to indicate the belief 
that election in the 
offing, the congressmen will hesitate to cut 
very deeply into the farm parity payments 
or other Senate increases over the House 


bill. 


with a congressional 


Senate and House leaders are consider- 
ing the tax certificate plan, latest develop- 
ment of the outlawed processing tax, as a 
keeping the government deficit 
from getting too far ahead of the federal 
income. 


means of 


Senate Takes Up Trade Pacts 


Debate on the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Extension bill has begun in the Senate. 
Senator Pat Harrison led the fight for the 
bill, making a vigorous defense of the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy program. He 
declared that a trade war might bring eco- 
nomic collapse in this country following 





(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


peace in Europe if the United States dropped 
its reciprocal trade agreements program. He 
defended the Hull tariff-slashing policy from 
the point of view of a southern free trader. 


Pittman offered an amendment 
ratification of all 
He insisted that Con- 
gress has not the legal or moral authority 


to delegate to the President 


Senator 


requiring Senate recip- 


rocal trade treaties. 


the right to 
repeal the constitutional provision with re- 
gard to treaties and deprive the Senate of 
its constitutional functions with relation to 


treaties. 
F. C. A. Controversy Goes On 


The move in Congress to restore the Farm 
Credit Administration to the independent 
status under which it operated before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt it turned over to 
Secretary Wallace and his new dealers, has 


ordered 


been accelerated by the resignation of Land 
Albert S. Goss, and 
his outspoken criticism of what Representa- 
tive Horton of Kansas declares to be the 
bureaucratic control and testing grounds for 


Bank Commissioner 


unsound business practices and socialistic 
set-ups to which the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has fallen due to its transfer to 


the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Goss told the House Committee on 
Agriculture that the bill introduced by Rep- 
Tesentative Jones of Texas would destroy 
the cooperative credit system which has op- 
erated successfully for 23 years and substi- 
tute for it a highly centralized bureaucratic 
lending agency under one-man control. He 
said the measure was loaded with political 
bait, and charged that it was drafted with- 
out consultation with the land banks or farm 
loan associations. He hoped the foundations 
of a sound credit system have been so firmly 
laid that they will withstand the efforts be- 
ing made in this election year to use it for 
political purposes. The Jones bill is typical 
of a tendency to try to solve the farm prob- 
lem by lending more and more money. And 
each new loan bill gets softer. While Mr. 
Goss did not say so, it is probable that the 


Farm Credit Bill now under consideration 


by the House committee was drafted by the 
bill drafters in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Sane Advice From B. D. IL. Chief 


Dr. O. E. Reed, chief of the United States 
3ureau of Dairy Industry, views the milk 
producers’ problems from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle than most of the specialists and so- 
called experts who are offering all sorts of 
panaceas for the dairymen’s troubles. In- 
stead of price boosting schemes, government 
subsidies to dary farmers, A.A.A. control 
of milk production and marketing, and plans 
for the disposal of the milk surpluses which 
so far as they have been given a tryout have 
failed to give satisfaction to the producers 
remote from the central market, Doctor Reed 
says he is convinced that the most helpful 
solution to the dairy industry’s problem of 
finding a profitable market for all the milk 
produced is to reduce the cost of production 
on the farm, develop more efficient methods 
of distribution, and in general work toward 
a lowering of prices to the consumer. 


A reduction of 25 cents in the cost of pro- 
ducing a hundred pounds of milk will give 
the farmer the same net income as an in- 
crease of 25 cents in the price he obtains. 
milk 
opportunity to 


Reducing producing costs will give 


him an stay in business, 
while higher and higher prices will even- 


tually prove suicidal. 


The Dairy Bureau chief points out that 
already there are signs of consumer deflec- 
tion from fresh fluid milk. You might ask 
yourselves how long will the consumer want 
fresh fluid milk, when he can get the equiva- 
lent nutritive value in other forms. Appar- 
ently the cheaper price of evaporated milk 
is having a powerful influence on his deci- 
sion. Consumption of evaporated milk reach- 
ed a new high record last’ year, with a total 
consumption of 2,138,000,000 pounds, which 
was 5 per cent higher than the preceding 
peak in 1938 and 54 per cent higher than in 


1930. 


He estimates that the average cow milked 
in the United States last year required $1.22 
worth of feed to produce a hundred pounds 
of milk, whereas the average improved cow 
in the record-keeping associations required 
only 91 cents worth of feed. Dairymen have 
a greater opportunity to develop efficient 
producing cattle, and to feed them cheaper, 
than ever before. The proved-sire system 
of breeding has given remarkable results in 
increased milk production and in reducing 
the cost of production. 


Butterfat-Feed Ratio Table 


Dividing the annual average price of but- 
terfat by the annual average price of a dairy 
fed mixture of corn, oats, barley and cotton- 
seed, the dairy statisticians in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics have tabulated the 
average pounds of feed grain I pound of 
butterfat would buy, based on farm prices, 
every year from 1910 to 1940. 
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The 1910 average, back in the golden 
parity days, was 22.8 pounds. The quantity 
of feed a pound of butterfat would purchase 
slumped until in 1917 a pound of butterfat 
would buy only 16.2 pounds of feed. From 
that year until 1922 there was a gradual in- 
crease in the feed end of the ratio until 1922 
when a pound of butterfat was equivalent to 
36.6 pounds of feed. That was the largest 
quantity of feed the butterfat pound would 
purchase during the thirty year period. 


The quantity varied thereafter, dropping 
to 25.8 pounds in 1924, and rising to 34.1 
pounds in 1926. Thereafter there was an in- 
termittent drop back to 19.7 pounds in 1934; 
a rise to 21.6 pounds in 1935; 25.6 pounds 
in 1937; 30.8 pounds in 1938, and 27.8 pounds 
in 1939. In January, 1940, a pound of butter 
would purchase 29.4 pounds of feed. 


These figures indicate that the milk pro- 
ducer in 1940 is favored by a more satisfac- 
tory milk-feed grain ratio than the average 
of the past thirty years. 


Lower-Priced Milk Programs 


The store sale of milk at reduced prices 
is proving highly satisfactory in Washing- 
ton. Since the District of Co- 
lumbia milk production and marketing con- 
trol was signed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, the big and little chain store systems 
operating in Washington began selling milk 
on an extensive sale to cash-and-carry cus- 
tomers at 14 cents per quart for the first pur- 
chase. 


order for 


An allowance of 3 cents is made for 
the empty quart bottle returned to the store, 
making the price for the milk 11 cents per 
quart. Some chains deliver the milk with 
other purchases, the bottles being returned 
to the store by the deliveryman. 


The Holbrook Farms Dairy Case 


The District Court in the case of the 
Holbrook Farms Dairy, a Maryland con- 
cern, against Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace and Charles Dunn, Washington milk 
marketing order administrator, has decided 
that when a milk distributor is confining his 
business outside of the milk distributing area, 
such as the District of Columbia, he is not 
subject to an A.A.A. milk control order or 
agreement. 


Justice F. Dickinson Letts directed Sec- 
retary Wallace and Administrator Dunn to 
explain why a preliminary injunction should 
not be signed against them to prevent en- 
forcement of the order against the Hol- 
brook Farm Dairy. The attorney for the 
dairy stressed the point that the present 
suit was not an attack upon the constitution- 
ality of the milk agreement or on the law, 
under which it was set up. 


The court was advised that the plaintiffs’ 
business had never heretofore been subject 
to control or supervision by an agency of 
government except health authorities issu- 
ing permits, and they had always exercised 
full and complete independence in operating 
their business and privately contracting for 


purchases and sale of milk and cream. It 
was asserted that the entire business of the 
dairy was carried on in Maryland, and there- 
fore the milk marketing order promulgated 
by Secretary Wallace could not legally apply 
to the Holbrook Farm Dairy. It was also 
contended that the secretary’s powers were 
limited to regulating the milk within the 
Washington marketing area that entered into 
interstate commerce. 


It was argued that if the marketing order 
were enforced, the dairy would have to in- 
crease its production costs of milk and cream 
by $67,750 annually, as well as $1,600 an- 
nually in payments to the market adminis- 
trator, as well as make numerous reports. 
All this would result in irreparable damage 
and injury to the plaintiffs and their busi- 
ness. 


The plaintiff’s attorneys contended that if 
the order of the Secretary of Agriculture 
stood, Holbrook Farms Dairy would be re- 
quired to give the administrator free access 
to its plants, and the dairy would have to 
pay out of its own earnings to cover the 
administrator’s and expenses, an 
amount equal to 2 cents per hundredweight, 
regarding Class 1 and Class 2 milk the dairy 
purchased and distributed. This, they main- 
tained, fair to a milk dis- 
tributor who does not sell or distribute a 
pint of milk in the District of Columbia. 


salary 


would not be 


Milk “Bootlegging” Charged Again 


The old controversy over the so-called 
bootlegging of milk and cream into Wash- 
ington, which, several months ago, led Con- 
gressman Schulte of Indiana to introduce a 
bill in Congress opening up the Washington 
market to mid-west milk and cream, has 
come to the fore again. It may inspire the 
Indiana representative to renew his attempt 
to get action on his bill, which is now sleep- 
ing in committee. 


In the Washington police court a few days 
ago, Luther W. High, owner of the High- 
land Farms Dairy, which engages in an ex- 
tensive sale of milk at 11 cents per quart 
through its chain of milk and ice cream 
stores, pleaded guilty to violation of the 
District of Columbia milk act, and with two 
co-dependants was fined $10 each. 


The case was based on the grounds that 
Mr. High specifically violated Section 18 
of the regulations promulgated under. the 
authority of the act. He was charged with 
receiving cream for fluid consumption from 
a source, the Comico Products Corporation 
of Alexandria, Va., without first having as- 
certained from the District Health Depart- 
ment that the person from whom such cream 
was obtained held a license to send milk or 
cream into the District of Columbia. The 
other defendants were charged with bring- 
ing cream into the District for fluid con- 
sumption without a permit from the Health 
Department. 

The quality of the cream was not in ques- 
tion. - 
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Successful Georgia Meeting 


State Association Holds Interesting Sessions at Atlanta 
—Southern Groups Lay Foundations for Yearly 
Dairy Conference on All Industry Phases 


TLANTA, GA.—The third annual convention of the Georgia 
A baie Association, held February 23 and 24 at the Ansley 

Hotel here, was declared a tremendous success in every 
way when more than three times as many people registered and 
attended this year than a year ago. Three factors were given credit 
for this amazingly rapid development, not the least of which was 
the excellent program presented with the theme, “Onward: With 
the New South.” And it was also felt that the meeting held Thurs- 
day, February 22, which culminated in the formation of a Southern 
Dairy Conference, also added emphasis to the meeting as did the 
fact that this convention marked the completion of the association’s 
first year-round program of continuous activity. 


New Officers and Directors 


Following the election of 
its president to the Chair- 
manship of the Southern 
Dairy Conference, C. L. 
Wood of Modern Milk and 
Ice Cream Co., Atlanta, who 
has headed the Association 
since its formation three 
years ago, retired in favor 
of Hugh H. Hill of Dixie 
Dairies, Macon, Ga. Mr. 
Wood automatically became 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors under a constitutional 
amendment which makes the 
retiring president head of the 
governing body of the asso- 
Ernest Bull of An- 

nette’s Dairy, Savannah, Ga., 
H. H. Hill, Newly-elected President of | was elected vice-president, 

the Georgia Dairy Association and the new board of di- 

‘ rectors re-employed C. M. 
Atlanta association executive, as its secretary-treasurer. 


ciation. 





McMillan, 
e 
The association elected five new board members as follows: 


; Richard Hull, 
Ernest, Seutieen Dairies, 


J. C. Parks, Eatonton Creamery, Eatonton, Ga. 
Irvindale Farms, Chamblee, Ga.; B. F. 
Savannah, Ga.; A. P. Winston, Athens Cooperative Creamery, 
Athens, Ga.; and Ray Olds, Modern Milk and Ice Cream Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.. William White, Jefferson Creamery, Americus, Ga., 
and W. H. Newton, Elmwood Farms, Forsyth, Ga., who were 
appointed by President Wood just prior to the convention to fill 
the vancancies created by resignations in their respective divisions, 
were confirmed as members of the butter manufacturer division 
d wholesale producer division respectively. 


~~ 


Other board members who were carried over from last year 
and who were reaffirmed at this meeting are J. P. Shedd, Shedd’s 
Dairy, Jesup, Ga.; J. C. Peek, Cloverdale Dairies, Atlanta, Ga.; 
id J. J. Holloway, 

Although the entertainment and registration of the convention 
gan Thursday afternoon with a dinner-dance on the Rainbow 
of of the Ansley Hotel, sponsored by the Georgia Crackers, the 
rst session did not get under way until Friday morning. This 
session, bearing the theme, “Onward in Merchandising,” featured 
four speakers who, many expressed themselves as feeling, com- 
bined to give as effective a program as has ever been given in the 
International conventions. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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You know what the results will be in 
advance if your bulk butter is handled 
on Doering Butter Printers. The speed 
is expertly calculated, the prints per- 
fectly formed, the moisture content 


regulated to a nicety. 


Doering machines reduce the cost of 
converting butter 
are self-amortizing through economies 
effected and larger opportunities for 


profit. 


Made in sizes producing 200, 500, 1,000 
and 5,000 pounds per hour in quarters, 


halves or whole pounds. 
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AUTOMAT Butter Wrappers 


One AUTOMAT 


often 


does the work of four 
machines of less modern 


type. 


With Double Slab Feed 
160 to 180 pieces PER 
MINUTE (up 
to 10,800 pieces 
per hour) may 
be produced. 


Sizes and ad- 
justable speeds 
for all types of 


operation. 
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Latest catalog 
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Status of the Single Grade Plan 


T THIS writing final decision has yet 
A to be made as to the details of the 

program, announced by the New York 
City Board of Health during the late winter, 
for the substitution as of September Ist 
this year of a single grade of milk for the 
Metropolitan area to supplant the present 
grades of A and B. When first made known 
the proposal, it will be recalled, stirred up 
a storm of controversy between different 
elements in the milk 
groups and city officials. 


industry, consumer 


The publicly-expressed attitude toward the 
question on the part of Mayor F. H. La 
GUARDIA and administration 
authorities seriously threatened to build up 
in the minds of the general public an adverse 
psychological attitude toward the whole busi- 
ness of supplying milk to the consumer in 
this vastly important distribution area, and 
did in fact exert for a time a definitely cur- 
tailing influence on the use of the Grade A 
product. 


other high 


The entire circumstances surrounding the 
initial launching of the move for the sug- 
gested change were, unfortunately, such as 
to react unfavorably upon the dairy industry. 

On the basis of latest announcements 
emanating from the headquarters of the 
Health Department certain tentative con- 
clusions as to the standards for the new 
single grade have been reached. These may 
be summarized as follows: 


A required minimum butterfat content of 
3.5 per cent, and a probable designation as 
Grade A, at least at the outset. The present 
minimum butterfat requirement for both 
grades is 3 per cent, although in practice 
Grade A undoubtedly usually runs to more 
than 4 per cent and it is believed that better 
than 85 per cent of the Grade B product 
ranges 3.5 to 3.7 per cent; 
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A maximum bacteria count for raw milk 
at country plants of 150,000 a cubic centi- 
meter, as against the maximum of 100,000 
for the present Grade A and 300,000 for 
Grade B; 

A bacteria count for raw milk at city 
pasteurizing plants of 400,000 a cubic centi- 
meter, as against 200,000 for the present 
Grade A and 750,000 for Grade B; 

A minimum required temperature for milk 
delivered by farmers to country depots of 
60 degrees for the new grade, compared with 
a 50 degree requirement for the present 
Grade A and 60 degrees for Grade B; 

A bacteria count after pasteurization of 
30,000, the present requirement for Grade A; 
the Grade B requirement is a maximum of 
50,000 a cubic centimeter. 

A time limit for sale of forty-eight hours 
after pasteurization, as against a current 
time limit of thirty-six hours for Grade A 
and fifty-four hours for Grade B; 

A requirement that all bottles employed 
in distributive channels must be equipped 
with a pouring lip cover cap now necessary 
only under present Grade A; and 

A retention of the present requirement of 
tuberculin test for all herds serving the 
area. 

Trade marks, it is said, will be permitted 
on bottle caps, providing they do not mis- 
lead and providing no claims are made or 
implied as to grade, safety or purity of the 
product. 

In the case of milks marketed with a 
butterfat content higher than standard, desig- 
nation of such butterfat content must ap- 
pear on the cap. 


Widespread opposition to the proposed 


change has been expressed by Grade A 
producers’ groups, by the distributing trade 
in general—which has stressed the absolute- 
ly unavoidable increases in average costs of 
production and handling inherent in any 
stiffening of the general level of Health De- 
partment regulations and from wide and 


important segments of the consuming public. 


Final appraisal of the exact results to be 
anticipated from this move of the city author- 
ities will of necessity have to be delayed 
until definite decision on all points bearing 
on the new standard requirements has been 
made. In the mentime, it is highly desir- 
able again to caution all interested groups 
against any action which might be detri- 
mental to the welfare of the entire industry. 


The Drive Against Trade Barriers 


HE INITIAL phase of the inquiry 

into barriers to commerce between the 

states being conducted by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee was 
launched at Washington on Monday, March 
18th with the opening hearings devoted to 
exploration of the broad aspects of the ques- 
tion in their bearing upon all industry. 


FRANK Bane, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, which with 
certain U. S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials and general business leaders has dur- 
ing the past year directed increasing energy 
toward the elimination of impediments to 
within the 
among the first witnesses. 


free commerce country, was 
Among other 


things, he advanced the suggestion that a 


permanent committee be established by the 
Congress to speed the tearing down of trade 
walls between the states, and to deal in 
general with inter-governmental problems. 


Mr. Bane offered full cooperation of the 
Council in presenting to the next Congress a 
comprehensive plan looking toward coopera- 
tion and participation by all levels of gov- 
ernment in attaining the desired objective. 
He advised the Committee that trade bar- 
riers, usually erected through exercise of 
the taxation or police powers of the state 
and other sub-divisions, had in recent years 
assumed ominous proportions, and character- 
ized them as diverting our economy from 
the traditional policy of unhampered domes- 
tic commerce. 


In a broad sense Mr. BANE outlined the 
recent work of his group and others in 
halting the trend toward further economic 
isolation, and hailed the splendid beginning 
which has been made in a common effort 
to re-establish a free trade area throughout 
the country. 


picture of the current situa- 
United States dairy industry 
with respect to the existence of trade bars 
was effectively presented before the Com- 
mittee during the second day’s session by 
Dr. Harrison A. RuEHE, head of the De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Submitting testimony on 
behalf of the Dairy Industry Committe, Dr. 
RvuEHE dealt chiefly with the effects of the 
muliplicity of sanitary regulations govern- 
ing milk and its products in effect through- 
out the country, and showed how in a great 
many cases free interstate and intrastate 
commerce in these products was harmfully 
impeded thereby. 


A clear 
tion in the 


A full summary of Dr. RUEHE’s testi 
mony, which is worthy of the closest study 
by students of the problem, is presented else- 
where in this issue. Pretacing his remarks 
with a brief biographical sketch detailing 
his close association with educational and 
research activities relating to the produc 
tion, processing and distribution of dairy 
products over a span of thirty years, he em 
phasized his observation of matters having 
a bearing upon the welfare of the industry 
and his especial interest in the developmen 
of various types of legislation affecting 
dairying as a whole. Dr. RUEHE welcomed 
the opportunity of presenting his statement 
summarizing the industry’s position with 
respect to barriers to trade, and pointed ou 
that he had had the full cooperation of its 
representatives in the preparation of hi 
testimony. 

Devoting himself at the outset to a strik 
ing presentation of the extreme importanc 
of the dairy industry, both in the country’s 
economic fabric and from the standpoint « 
the general public health, Dk. RUEHE stressed 
the adverse effect upon consumption volume 
exerted by all artificially imposed impedi 
ments to trade which tend, to increase costs 
to consumers. 
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MAKING 








He then went on to indicate the leading 
types of trade barriers currently operating 
to restrict the free flow of milk, cream and 
other dairy products throughout the country, 
first turning his attention to barriers to 
commerce in milk inherent in certain of the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
\ct of 1937. Thereupon he drew for the 
Committee a sharp picture of the multitude 
of existing state, county and municipal regu- 
lations most of which, under the guise of 
etting up sanitary safeguards, serve actual- 
y to discriminate against the entry of milk 
roducts of equal quality into many of the 
country’s leading consuming areas. 


Dr. RvuEHE brought out forcefully the 
xtreme benefits, both to the public health 
nd to the dairy industry in all its phases, 
f the progressive evolution of sanitary 
tandards imposed by our various sub- 
livisions of government. Loudly he decried, 
1iowever, that misuse of inspection and 
ther requirements under the health regula- 
ory power which has formed the chief basis 
if the recent trend toward sectionalism and 
iarmful discrimination in prescribing areas 
supply for milk and its products. 

Dr. RUEHE 


exposition of the situation with concrete 


repeatedly pointed up his 


examples of the uneconomic and unnecessary 
luplication in inspectional requirements as 
between various sectors of consumption; the 
lack of inter-recognition of inspections as 
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Any way you figure it, you're many dollars ahead 
when you install a Mojonnier Pasteurizer. 
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between communities, counties and states; 
the marked maladjustment of paying prices 
to producers for milk utilized in the various 
usual commercial channels resulting from 
some developments of the health department 
permit system; and the constant threat 
of a further extension of trade barriers in 
our economic system 


He closed with a reiteration of the dairy 
industry’s natural support of properly con- 
ceived and soundly administered health reg- 
ulations for its products, but strongly em- 
phasized its opposition to legal and regula- 
tory measures in any way interfering with 
the free flow of milk and dairy products 
of equal quality between the states and local 
markets of the country. 


Dr. RUEHE advocated as the best ap- 
proach toward corrective measures the modi- 
fication, unification and coordination of exist- 
ing laws and regulations bearing on the 
matter, and characterized the solution of 
the problem as resting primarily with state, 
county and municipal officials. He saw hope 
in the recently growing realization of the 
harmful current nature and highly destruc- 
tive potential of grade barriers in this and 
other industries lately developing among 
producers, consumers and many federal and 


state officials. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that Dr. 
RvueHeE's effective depiction of existing con- 


tions with respect to one highly important 
phase of this cancer in our economic tissue 
will further the war against harmful trade 
bars valiantly waged during the past year 
or more by forward-looking groups and 
units among the country’s official and busi- 
ness family. 


The Latest Paglitical Move 


NOTHER in the seemingly never- 

ending series of projected legislative 

actions bearing on the long-suffering 
milk industry was launched in mid-March 
when the New York State Legislature re- 
ceived a series of proposals embodied in a bill 
designed to eliminate “hidden profits” alleg- 
edly obtained by milk dealers at the expense 
of producers and consumers. 


The measure in question is sponsored by 
ASSEMBLYMAN ARTHUR WACHTEL, Demo- 
crat, of the Bronx, who states that its purpose 
is “to prevent unscrupulous milk dealers from 
manipulating their accounts and juggling 
inter-company deals to play the farmer and 
consumer against the middle and come out 
with hidden profits at their expense.” 


It would require stateménts by milk dealers 
as to sales, especially with respect to inter- 
company transactions; would provide for 
compulsory uniform accounting by dealers 


on handling, transportation and distribution 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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Want Milk UnderAAA 


Wisconsin Dairy Bloc Backs Move for 


Its Designation as Basic Commodity 


—Favorable Action Doubted 
(From Review's Washington Correspondent) 


Washington, D. C.—Thirty-one represen- 
tatives of various groups of Wisconsin dairy 
producers attended a hearing before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, Wednesday and Thursday, March 20 
and 21, to testify in favor of Congressman 
Merlin Hull’s bill designating milk and its 
products as a basic commodity under the 
A.A.A. program. Senator Alexander Wiley 
of Wisconsin made the opening argument 
for the dairy producers of his state. Senator 
Scott W. Lucas of Illinois also testified in 
favor of the addition of dairy products to the 
basic commodity list. 


Included in the number of spokesmen for 
the Wisconsin dairymen were Kenneth W. 
Hones of the State Farmers’ Union; L. H. 
Roherty, secretary of the Wisconsin State 
Farm Bureau; W. H. Bundy, and other 
Wisconsin farm and dairy leaders. The New 
York State Dairy Farmers’ Union was rep- 
resented by Harry Carnal. 

Representative Hull’s bill was before a 
House sub-committee last July, but received 
no further attention by the committee until 
the hearing last week, which was brought 
about through strong pressure of the Wis- 
consin dairy interests. It is questionable 
whether it is reported out of committee this 
session. Its supporters do not give any en- 
couragement to the belief that it will be en- 
acted before this Congress adjourns. In fact 
the American Milk Review's Washington 
correspondent was told by a well-known sen- 
ator that there was little possibility that any 
more agricultural legislation would be passed 
by this Congress. 


Outgrowth of 1934 Action 


The Hull bill is said to be the result of 
an agitation following a meeting held in the 
state in 1934, attended by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace. The dairymen were urged 
then to support the government's stabiliza- 
tion plan, but it was turned down, it is 
asserted, through the influence of the pro- 
cessors of milk products. The dairy farmers 
were dissatisfied with the results of this 
meeting. Since that date mass meetings 
have been held throughout the state, largely 
attended by producers, a state committee 
was formed composed of state, county and 
regional groups, and a well-organized cam- 
paign conducted to develop sentiment in favor 
of the bringing of milk and milk products 
under the basic commodity plan. 


It was argued that the dairy farmers are 
urgently in need of assistance. The question 
was asked the committee as to why tobacco 
should be declared a basic commodity while 
milk ‘and its products were left out. 
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OPEN N. Y. FUND DRIVE 


Campaign to be Launched With Madi- 
son Square Garden Town Meeting 


A Town Meeting filling Madison Square 
Garden and featuring stars of the stage, 
screen and radio, will open the 1940 cam- 
paign of the Greater New York Fund on 
April 1st, John A. Brown, president of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. and chairman of 
the drive, has announced. 

Federal, state and city officials will join 
with prominent citizens in all walks of life 
in launching the campaign on behalf of 393 
voluntary social welfare and health agencies 
serving all races and all creeds in all bor- 
oughs. 

In making the announcement about the 
Town Meeting, Mr. Brown stressed the fact 
that it will not be a benefit and that no solici- 
tation of funds will be made there. All talent 
has been donated. The meeting will be open 
to the public at a nominal admission charge 
made to cover rental, printing and other 
costs of the presentation. 

Applications for tickets to the Town Meet- 
ing are being received at Fund headquarters, 
52 Wall Street. 
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MILK SALES INCREASE 


February Shows Gains Over Last Year 
For Twelfth Successive Month 


New York, N. Y.—For the twelfth con- 
secutive month fluid milk sales continue to 
show gains over a year ago. 

Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
February increased 2.48 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to reports 
from leading distributors in 136 markets to 
the Milk Industry Foundation. In February 
daily average sales totaled 6,552,002 quarts 
compared with 6,393,439 quarts in February, 
1939. 

Milk company payrolls in February 
showed an increase of 1.87 per cent and em- 
ployment a decrease of .80 of 1 per cent com- 
pared with February, 1939. 

—— oe 
VOTE FOR MILK PUBLICITY 


New York State Senate Sends Adver- 


tising Measure to Assembly 


Albany, N. Y.—The Stokes bill, providing 
for the continuation until June 30, 1941 of 
the state milk advertising campaign, was 
passed by the Senate on March 27th. The 
measure, which provides for a $300,000 state 
appropriation to finance publicity raised by a 
tax on milk paid equally by producers anu 
dealers, now goes to the Assembly for action. 

Senator W. W. Stokes, Republican, of 
Cooperstown, claimed that the six-year ad- 
vertising record showed a milk consumption 
increase of 21 per cent. ‘ 

Five Senators voted against the bill, among 
them Mrs. Rhoda Fox Graves, Gouverneur 
Republican, who represents one of the State’s 
leading dairying regions. 


Eastern Flow High 


Producers’ Returns Off Under Increas- 
ing Output of Milk — Prospects 
Favor Heavy Production 


The usually heavy run of Eastern milk 
production experienced during the late win- 
ter has continued throughout March. Indica- 
tions of use of both milk and cream in fluid 
channels have maintained a surprisingly satis- 
factory showing in the face of the relatively 
high level of retail rates in those markets 
subject to fedral-state control. Latest re- 
ports from the country’s leading industry 
centers to the Milk Industry Foundation, 
presented elsewhere in this issue, once more 
recorded in February for the twelfth consec- 
utive month a gain in average daily con- 
sumption over the same period a year ago. 

In spite of the freer apparent use, how- 
ever, the expansion in production volume has 
forced an increasing diversion into manu- 
factured dairy products and to outside mar- 
kets, and the general merchandising situation 
during mid and late March displayed a more 
unsatisfactory aspect. 


Most Surplus to Evaporated 


Much of the surplus current production 
continues to be attracted into evaporated 
milk. How long this will continue, however, 
is uncertain, since the statistical picture ia 
this product has lately undergone a material 
reversal from its former favorable state. A 
recent record pack from month to month and 
a late decreasing indicated movement into 
consumptive channels had combined to build 
reserves in makers’ hands well above the 
average of recent years by the turn into 
March. 

A considerable quantity of surplus milk 
flow has also been disposed of by movemert 
into fluid channels outside of regular mai- 
keting districts, this being particularly true 
in the vast New York milk shed, and there 
has also been some movement to dry skim- 
milk. However, the quantity of butter and 
cheese turned out in the east from excess 
milk and cream continues surprisingly light. 

All current prospects point toward an ex- 
ceptionally heavy Eastern flow continuing up 
through the flush production season, barring 
unusual weather developments. 


Breakdown of February Report 


In the great New York City distribution 
territory the February report of Federal-State 
Market Administrator E. M. Harmon cleariy 
indicates the extent of the normal seasonal 
expansion in supplies during the month, 
which resulted in a decline in the uniform 
net return received by producers. The Feb- 
ruary figure of $2.10 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5% 
milk delivered to handlers in the 201 to 210 
mile freight zone showed a drop of 4c from 
January. This arose not alone from the sea- 
sonal production increase, but also lowered 
prices of 
products. 
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February deliveries of pooled milk reported 
Administrator Harmon totalled 388,545, - 
32 Ibs. for the 29 days as against 392,350,- 
5 Ibs. during January. This is an average 
icrease of 741,657 Ibs., or 5.9%, per day. 


The basis for the February $2.10 return is 
Class I price of $2.82; a Class II-A price 
{ $2.05; and the following prices per hun- 
edweight for other classes representing the 
ilue of milk used for manufacturing pur- 
yes: Class II-B, $1.928; Class III-A, $1.- 
28; Class III-B, $1.575; Class III-C, $1.- 
3: Class III-D, $1.15; Class IV-A, $1.075 
d Class IV-B, $1.221. 
Once again, states Mr. Harmon, the excel- 
it cooperation on the part of handlers was 
denced in the fact that every country plant 
sort was received in ample time to be in- 
ided in the computation of the uniform 
I ice. : 
February Volume and Value 


[he total amount of milk reported as hav- 

been utilized in Class I was 196,278,573 
pounds. This represented an average of 91,- 
911 pounds per day more than was reported 
as having been utilized in Class I the pre- 
vious month. Approximately 50.5% of the 
milk received during February was utilized 
in Class I, as compared with 52.8% of the 
milk received during January, reported as 
having been utilizd in Class I. 


The total value of 388,545,532 pounds of 
net pooled milk according to the prices set 
for the nine classes in the Federal-State Or- 
ders was $8,534,807.33 at the country plants, 
figured on a 201-210 mile zone basis. De- 
ducted from this amount for market service 
claims and payments to cooperatives was the 
sum of $440,389.65. For diverting surplus 
milk to manufacturing plants when not needed 
n the fluid market, handlers’ claims were 
$352,965.57. Such claims are not actually 


paid until they have been audited. Reserves 
for payments to cooperatives for meeting the 
standards set up by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Commissioner of Agriculture 
and Markets were $87,624.08. 

This left a balance, the report states, of 
$8,094,217.68 in the pool after the above de- 
ductions. To this the market administrator 
added the entire balance remaining in the 
reserve fund, amounting to $231,703.61. From 
this total, a reserve for next month of $166,- 
465.12 was deducted to provide an operatin:: 
reserve as required under the marketing 
plan, 

April Class 1 and 2-A Prices 

\dministrator Harmon has announced that 
the prices to be effective for Class I and 
Ii-A during April, 1940, are unchanged, as 


lows: 
Class I $2.82 
Class II-A 1.90 


Sheffield February Return 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., has announced 
t will pay members of the Sheffield Co- 
rative Producers’ Association a return of 
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$2.10 for 3.5 per cent milk delivered during 
February. Authorized deductions of Yee for 
association dues, %c for state publicity tax 
reduces the net cash price to producers to 
$2.09. This latter compares with a net cash 
figure of $2.13 for January and a net cash 
price of $1.78 for February, 1939. These 
basic prices apply in the 201-210 mile zone. 


League February Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for February was $2.11 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 cent milk in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone. .The comparable January figure was 
$2.15 and that for February, 1939 was $1.76. 
This figure includes an average city and lo- 
cation plus differential of 5c. Grade A pre- 
miums where earned are in addition. The 
figures include all deductions for Certificates 
of Indebtedness and service charges. 

February Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
- 40-Qt. Cans - 


Milk Cream Cond 
February, 1940 2,912,953 110,527 26,488 
February, 1939 2,812,518 104,130 23.180 
January, 1940 3,038,746 115,319 29.446 
January, 1039 3,096,710 113,223 25,424 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
- 40-Qt. Cans - 


Milk Cream Cond 
February, 1940 643,051 16,568 7,700 
February, 1939 567,289 16,196 7.907 
January, 1949 689,123 15,048 7.967 
January, 1939 614,224 15,894 9,418 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 

Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans - 
Cond 
February, 1940 3 
February, 1939 
January, 1940 493,057 
January, 1939 474,996 
en oe 


CRITICIZES MILK CONTROL 





Indianapolis, (E. B.).—John Webb, state 
senator from here and supporter of the 1935 
milk control act since its passage, now pre- 
dicts the law will not survive next year’s 
session of the legislature unless the board 
changes its method. He told the board at 
a hearing that it had “gone far afield” from 
the law’s intent and said, “At the present 
rate, the law never will be re-enacted.” 

The milk act, a price bolstering measure, 
was renewed last year and will expire July 
1, 1941, unless the next General Assembly 
votes to retain it. 

Webb’s statement came in a hearing on a 
petition of three groups of producers to abol- 
ish a “two-pool plan” of prices to producers 
in the local area. Webb said this system 
opened the area to producers throughout 
Indiana and was discriminatory. Widespread 
dissatisfaction with the milk control system 
is reported from all parts of the state. 
o— 2 
MILK ASSOCIATION DIRECTOR 





South Bend, Ind. (E. B.).—Fred Hilgli 
of Union Mills, Ind., has been appointed 
successor to Glen L. Morgan, Westville, 
Ind., as director of the local district of the 
Pure Milk Association. 














A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 
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ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
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flow or parallel-fow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 
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New Milk Transport 


Borden Takes on Novel Rail-Truck Co- 
ordination for Milk Transportation 
from Country to City Plants 


3orden’s Farm Products Company took 
delivery last month of their demountable milk 
tanks for handling a portion of their incom- 
ing bulk milk supply by a newly developed 
system of rail-truck coordination. The equip- 
ment is pictured on the front cover of this 
issue. These tanks are of a new type for use 
in transporting milk from the country to city 
plants. 


Twelve 3,000-gallon stainless steel tanks 


and six railroad flat cars were demonstrated 
recently to dairy and rail executives of lead- 
ing Eastern companies at the Jersey City 
yards of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Left to right: KE. J. Roth, general manager 
of the National Car Company; William H. 
Marcussen, president of the Borden’s Farm 
Products division of the Borden Company; 
Harold W. Comfort, vice-president of the 
Borden Company in charge of fluid milk 
operations; Benjamin F. Fitch, president of 
the National Fitch Corporation, inventor of 
the Fitch Systm; a Borden driver; and Theo- 
dore A. Drescher, manager of transportation 
for Borden's Farm Products. 


The tanks, 


Products, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, are moved 


manufactured by Glascote 
easily from railroad flat cars to truck trailers 
They 
are expected to save about 16 per cent of thie 


or vice-versa in a minute and a half. 


cost of handling milk from the railroad yards 
to a city pasteurizing plant. 


This equipment and method of operation 
was developed by Benjamin F. Fitch, presi- 
dent of the National Fitch Corporation. 
Hohneker’s Dairy, Inc., of North Bergen, 
N. J., and Muller Dairies, a National Dairy 
company unit, are also using the Fitch Sys- 
tem in the milk field. 


Made of stainless steel, they are loaded 
longitudinally, two on a car. 


The savings 
are expected from the elimination of pumping 
the milk from fixed tank railroad cars to 
tank trucks; increased volume moved pet 
man; less time lost; and a reduction in wash- 
ing expense and maintenance. 
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A special 20-foot steel truck body has also 
been designed by Fitch. This body can be 
transferred from a railroad car to a truck 
trailer, or vice-versa, in much the same man- 
ner as the tanks. Transfer of either unit 
takes only 90 seconds and can be handled by 
the truck driver alone through pushing a 
button and other simple operations. 


A special transfer conveyor is welded to 
the chassis frame of the trailer. The con- 
veyor has two endless drive chains running 
transversely across the trailer. To them are 
attached seven lugs on 27-inch centers which 
engage companion lugs on the demountable 
bodies. Power to effect the transfer comes 
from an electric motor fed by a flexible de- 
tachable cable from a generator located on 
the tractor. 


The National Fitch Corporation is jointly 
owned by The Fruit Growers Express Com- 
the Na- 
tional Car Company, and Motor Terminals, 
Inc., of Cincinnati and New York, developers 
of the Fitch System. It is the exclusive sales 
agency for the Fitch System, and the Na- 
tional Car Company supplies and operates 
all rolling stock and devices which the Na- 
tional Fitch Corporation negotiates under its 
patents. 


pany’s wholly-owned subsidiary, 


The corporation leases the tanks and flat 
cars for periods of from 5 to 7% years. The 
charge is determined partly by the type ot 
tank and the length of the lease. The user, 
however, is credited with wheelage paid by 
the railroad to National Fitch Corporation 
at 2%4c a mile. The loading and unloading 
mechanism can be purchased or leased. 


of the National Fitch Cor- 
poration are president, Benjamin F. Fitch, 
and vice-president, Henry B. Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Fruit Growers Express Com- 
pany, which is owned by a group of eighteen 


The officers 


large railroads. 
—_———~<t—0 —___ 
PLAN DAIRY CONFERENCE 


Annual Summer Sessions of National 
Dairy Council to be Held July 15-17 


Chicago, Ill—The Annual Summer Con- 
ference of National Dairy Council repre- 
sentatives and members will be held July 15, 
16 and 17 at the Hotel 
here. 


Edgewater Beach 

Meetings of special interest to the indus- 
try are being planned. Outstanding guest 
speakers are to appear on the program and 
will have messages of vital interest to dairy- 
men and Council representatives. 

Producers, processors and distributors are 
invited to attend and to participate in this 
national conference on ways and means to 
increase dairy products consumption. Officers 
and members of local dairy council units are 
especially urged to be present. 

Headquarters of the Council at 111 North 
Canal Street, Chicago, will supply full de- 
tails of the sessions as soon as arrangements 
are completed. 


Milk Flow Increasing 


U. S. Dairymen Continue Trend Toward 
Expanding Production—Total Milk 
Products Make Also Up 


Washington, D. C.—The dairy farmers o 
the United States evidently are bent on in 
creased production of milk and milk products 
This is being accomplished not only througt 
a larger number of cows and heifers, but b: 
increased milk production per cow. 


In case of a large increase in milk con- 
sumption, which is quite likely if there come 
a time when business and industry are en- 
abled to conduct their affairs without gov- 
ernment regimentation and bureaucratic in- 
terference and when confidence is again per- 
manently restored, this increased milk pro- 
duction will be necessary to supply the de- 
mand. However, the situation facing the 
business and industrial situation is still un- 
certain, which makes any increase in dairy 
production a rather risky proposition, ac- 
cording to observers of political and economic 
events in Washington. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
its latest report on the dairy situation states 
that the increase in milk production from 
February 1 to March 1 was exceptionally 
large, and it seems probable that the flow 
will continue at record or near-record levels 
during the remainder of the feeding season. 
Total production of the principal manufac- 
tured dairy products in January established 
a new high record for the month. The pro- 
duction of these products is likely to continue 
high in relation to recent years. 


Consumption Record Improved 


On the other hand, the Bureau specialists 
note that total consumption of manufactured 
dairy products in January was 4 percent 
greater than a year earlier, and 3 percent 
above the preceding peak for the month in 
1934. Trade output of evaporated milk was 
about 1 percent above that of January of last 
year. Retail prices were up 3 percent. 


The number of milk cows on farms in- 
creased 1 percent in 1938, an additional 
percent in 1939, and further increases during 
1940 and 1941 are in prospect since the num- 
ber of heifers and heifer calves is high in 
relation to the number of cows and is more 
than enough to provide for normal replace- 
ments to the dairy herds in 1940 and 1941. 


The tendency for milk cow numbers to 
increase in the past two years has been wide- 
spread. There were only six states—Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Texas, Utah, Colorado and 
Oregon—in which numbers declined, and in 
no case was the decline more than 3 per- 
cent. While the number of cows is high in 
relation to other years, it is not unusually 
high compared with the number of people. 

——__—_~¢-=-e 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Cheese 
Co. has increased its capitalization from 
$250,000 to $300,000 . 
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Trade Bamiers in the Dairy Industry 


Dr. H. A. Ruehe Pictures Their Prevalence and Urges ‘heir Klimination in 


Testimony Before the Temporary National Economic Committee* 


NTER-STATE and intra-state trade bar- 

riers exist in the dairy industry. In many 

areas their existence results in consumers 
having to pay higher prices for milk, cream, 
ind other dairy products than they would 
have to pay were milk of equal quality per- 
mitted to tlow freely in inter-state and intra- 
tate commerce. In this statement I propose 
to show how some of these uneconomic trade 
barriers operate in 
United States. 


various parts of the 


First, | wish to emphasize the great eco- 
nomic importance of the dairy industry to 
the Nation’s welfare. In the aggregate, the 
dairy industry is one of the largest indus- 
tries in the United States. It furnishes em- 
ployment for more than one quarter of a mil- 
lion urban workers. Milk is the chief source 
of cash income to over two million farm 
families. Milk provides nearly one-fifth of 
all agricultural income and is the largest 
single source of farm cash in the United 
States, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. It was the mainstay of farm pur- 
chasing power in depression years. These are 
ulficient reasons in and of themselves to es- 
ablish the great economic importance of 
very effort being made to further the dairy 
ndustry's best interests. But, in addition, I 
vould emphasize the fact that over one- 
quarter of the food the average person in 
this country consumes in a year is milk or 
milk products. Hence milk in one form or 
other is the most important single food in 


the American diet. 


There are literally thousands of children in 
the United States suffering from nutritional 
deficiencies which could be remedied by an 
even greater consumption of milk. Such bar- 
riers as tend to increase costs to consumers 
have an influence in retarding consumption. 
lhis presentation emphasizes the type of 
trade barriers now hindering the free eco- 
nomic flow of milk and cream and other 
dairy products of equally wholesome quality 


Trade Barriers in the A. A. Aets 


Before I enter upon a discussion of state 
barriers, [ desire to direct your attention to 
a barrier which is a part of an action of 
Congress in the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937. A provision was included which is 
sxercised by the Agricultural Adjustment 


*Summary of the testimony submitted to the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, during 
the hearings on Interstate Trade Barriers at 
Washington on March 19.1940, by Dr. Harrison 
A. Ruehe, Head of the Dairy Department of the 
University of Illinois Dr Ruehe appeared at 
the request of the Dairy Industry Committee 
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Administration in administering milk mar- 
keting orders. A farmer seeking to enter the 
market is discriminated against in the price 
which he is to receive for his product, even 
though it is of the same quality. 


The Act states that in the case of milk 
and its products orders may contain a pro- 
vision: ‘Providing that, in the case of all 
milk purchased by handlers from any pro- 
ducer who did not regularly sell milk during 
a period of thirty days next preceding the 
effective date of such order for consumption 
in the area covered thereby, payments to 
such producer, for the period beginning with 
the first regular delivery by such producer 
and continuing to the end of two full cal- 
endar months following the first day of the 
next succeeding calendar month, shall be 
made at the price for the lowest use classifi- 
cation specified in such order, .” (Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, 1937, Section 8C, 
Paragraph 5, Sub-paragraph D). 


This much lower price to new producers is 
designed to operate as a trade barrier against 
the entrance of additional farmers in the 
market. Sub-paragraph G definitely desig- 
nates that no marketing agreement or ordez 
applicable to milk and its products in any 
area shall prohibit or in any manner limit, 
in the case of the products of milk, the 
marketing in that area of any milk or prod- 
uct therof produced in any production area 
in the United States. As to milk itself, orders 
may, and do, limit the marketing thereof. 
Thus it appears that the intent of Congress 
was to place trade barriers against the en- 
trance of new farmers within markets and 
also between production areas, except in the 
case of the products of milk. 
the federal 
government regulation under the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreemnt Act of 1937 may oper- 
ate as a trade barrier is Order Number 4, 
for the Boston market as amended January 


A further example of how 


19, 1940. A new amendment to the order 
provides that handlers having less than 10% 
of their receipts as fluid milk sales in the 
marketing area shall not participate in the 
uniform price equalization provision by 
which farmers selling to them would secure 
the same price as other producers. Instead, 
these handlers are required to contribute to 
the equalization fund an amount equal to the 
difference between the manufactured milk 
value and the fluid milk valué for the benefit 


of other producers in the market. 


This contribution by such handler to the 
rest of the market in which producers selling 


to him do not share, has the etfect of dis- 
couraging the sale of the milk in the Boston 
market by these farmers and thus constitutes 
a trade barrier to such farmers and to tl 
entrance of new farmers because the price 
they receive is lower. 


Misuse of Sanitary Regulations 


During the past twenty years there ha 
been a progressive evolution of state, count) 
and municipal sanitary standards, regulating 
milk and its products. This has been oi 
benefit to the public health and, for that 
reason, has had the support of the dairy i 
dustry. However, there has developed a 
misuse of inspection under these health meas 
ures, and today in some states and munici 
palities they have the effect of trade barriers 
keeping out milk, cream, and other dai 
products of equal quality from other areas 


As illustrations of this I cite the Pennsyl 
vania Act of the General Assembly, No. 210 
enacted in 1935,, which provides that al 
milk and cream which is sold within th 
state and all dairy products used in the manu 
facture of ice cream and other “milk prod 
ucts,” be subject to the 


the Secretary of State Bureau of Sanitatio: 


regulations of 


The regulation provides for the inspection o 
dairy plants and farms supplying milk 1 
these plants wherever they may be locate 
Ice cream is given particular attention. Eve 
product used in its manufacture is subject t 
inspection at source by the Secretary of State 
Bureau of Milk Sanitation. 


This Act has all the earmarks of a healt! 
measure, but in reality it merely builds 
wall around the State of Pennsylvania whic! 
is more political than it is protective to th 
consumer of milk and ice cream in that state 
It is discriminatory against products of equa 
quality from the western and southern states 
For example, cream, evaporated, and dr 
milk from other states is shut out of Penn 
sylvania unless the manufacturer or the sup 
plier goes to the expense of having Pennsyl 
vania state inspectors duplicate inspectior 
which has already been made. The supplie 
located in Pennsylvania is not required t 
pay for inspection. 

Another example is a Maryland creamer: 
which was affected by this barrier. The prod 
ucts of this creamery are approved for th« 
District of Columbia, which probably ha 
the strictest sanitary standards, and one o 
the finest milk supplies in the world. Thi: 
plant was repeatedly refused a permit t 
ship into Pennsylvania, and not until afte: 
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Bill cars to your- 
selves care of 
Chicago Cold 







Line Delivery 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
1526 So. State St. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Amply Financed 








AFFILIATED COLD STORAGES 


in Ideal Locations for 


DAIRY PRODUCT 


Bill cars te your- 
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Detroit Re- 
frigerating Co., 
14th St. Yards, 
Michigan Central 
Delivery 






DETROIT REFRIGER- 
ATING CO. 


2030 Howard St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Low Insurance 
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Bill cars te your- 
selves care of 
Lackawanna 
Cold Storage Co., 
via Buffale-D., 
L. & W. or Erie 
all the way 


LACKAWANNA ©O 
STORAGE CO. 
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recent change in administration m that 
state, when new policies were put into effect, 

re they able to receive a permit. 

\nother instance of the arbitrary exercise 

authority in the 
state was an incident that 


exclusion of supplies 
from without a 
occurred in which West Virginia milk was 
to be barred from Pennsylvania. Because 
West Virginia was able to show that more 
came into West 


Virginia than went from West Virginia into 


milk from Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania, and that West Virginia would 

retaliate if their milk was barred from Penn- 
lvania, the ban was lifted. 


Within the state of Pennsylvania, in spite 
the stringent state sanitary law, certain 
cities have set up their own dairy regulations 
and will not accept inspection of the state 
inspectors nor of each other. 


Another type of trade barrier existing in 
Pennsylvania is provided by a law enacted in 
1939. Under this, relie¥ agencies are required 
to) deduct from the 

relief, sufficient funds for 
resh fluid milk” for children and for others 


allowances to tamilies 
purchasing 


10 require the use of milk for their physical 
lfare. The obvious purpose of this enact- 
‘nt was to displace evaporated milk used 
tensively by families on relief. Although 
me evaporated milk is produced within the 
ate of Pennsylvania, most of that consumed 
other 


iginates in states. 


Conflicting City Inspections 


The milk inspection regulations in effect 
1 the state of New Jersey operate as trade 
arriers to prevent the admission of milk 
rom outside the state except by numerous 
nd expensive duplicating inspections. This is 
lustrated by the following: There are ten 
nunicipalities in New Jersey that make a 
omplete inspection of a certain company’s 
jlants that sell in New Jersey. Three out 
f these ten municipalies inspect all of the 
arms as well as the plants. In addition to 
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these inspections, where these plants sell in 
New York as well as New Jersey, there is 
further inspection by the inspectors of the 
City of ‘New York and the State Department 
of Health of New York 


spections of farms and plants 


making five in- 
The result of 
these duplicating inspections is to discourage 
additional supplies coming in from outside 
New Jersey. 


There are bills pending in the New Jersey 
legislature which will require that before a 
source outside of the state is approved to 
ship into the state, all farms and plants have 
to be inspected by the New State 
Health. If these laws, 
there will be another inspection so that there 


Jersey 
Board of become 
plant 
located at New Milford, Pennsylvania sells in 
New Jersey and New York. This plant and 


will be six complete inspections. A 


farms supplying it with milk would then have 
inspection by Jersey City,’ Newark, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey State 
Health, New York State Department of 
Health, and the New York City Department 
of Health. 
vania, it 

state inspection. 


Department of 


If sales were made in Pennsyl- 


would also require Pennsylvania 


Here’s how these trade barriers affect cer- 
tain farmers of Ohio. A certain plant ship- 
ping cream into New Jersey, must have the 
inspection of New Jersey, which is quite 
thorough. From this same plant shipments 
are made to Cleveland, which will not 
recognize the New Jersey inspection and 
have one of their own. Furthermore, the 
local Health Department will not accept the 
inspection of Cleveland nor of New Jersey, 
which are reported to be both more rigid 
than the local requirements. In order to sell 
locally it would be necessary to have three 
inspectors bothering the farmers. If they 
were to ship into Pennsylvania, they would 
be required to have still another inspection. 


These conditions are not confined to states 
which have been used for illustration. Sim- 


ilar barriers exist in numerous other 
and municipalities. 


states 


A still further type of state trade barrier is 
found in a Georgia tax enactment of 1933 
There dry milk used in the manufacture of 
cultured buttermilk is 
pound. This practically excludes dry mill 


taxed five cents a 
from this state and results in a lower con 
sumption of milk products. 


County to County Barriers 


In California they have county inspection 
and some of the farms and plants in that 
state receive several inspections from the 
health 


which are duplicating and 


different county officers, many of 
constitute bar 


riers to the free flow of dairy products 


There are a multitude of other illustration 


which could be indicating barriers 
which have been established by municipali 


ties. Boston does not accept New York City 


given 


. . . -* 1" . 
milk inspection and vice-versa. This is a 


usual situation 


Some cities which have followed the rec 
ommended United States Public Health Se: 
vice Standard Milk Ordinance, in milk or 
dinances in effect in those cities, do not ac 
cept milk from farmers and plants who have 
qualified to sell milk of a similar U.S.P.H.S 
grade in the other cities. 


The lack of uniformity and reciprocity in 
the health permit 
county, or municipal, as found in these illus 


system, whether state 
trations, has limited the supply of milk and 


cream available for sale in the inspection 
authority area so as to permit the develop 
ment of artificial prices higher than would 
In fact, the 
only way in which state. and federal milk 
control has been able to create the artificially 
high prices in fluid milk, fluid cream, and in 
some cases cream for ice cream manufac- 
ture, has been by making such higher prices 


applicable only to the milk of producers 


obtain on an open market basis 
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marketed in accordance with the regulations 
of the health authorities in that particular 
market, with its limited supply. 


Higher Prices Result 


This is illustrated by the class prices in 
effect in the New York Milk Market under 
Order No. 27, as reported for January, 1940, 
by E. M. Harmon, market administrator 
The price of Class I milk was $2.82 per 
hundred pounds, and the price of Class IIA 
and TIB milk was $2.05 and $2.006, respec 
tively. The milk in these class uses for 
fluid milk, cream and ice cream has to be 
produced in accordance with New York 
City Board of Health requirements. The 
remaining six manufactured dairy products 
use classes for milk sold by farmers under 
the New York order which have to compete 
with dairy products not inspected by New 
York City, and which are priced in accord- 
ance with national markets and are as fol- 
lows 


Class 3A, $1.606; 3B, $1.670; 3C, $1.270; 
3D, $1.245; 4A, $1.17; 4B, $1.265. The 
weighted average price of the three class 
uses requiring New York City Board of 
Health inspection was $2.74 per cwt. The 
weighted average price for the remaining 
classes priced in relationship with United 
States open market quotations was $1.48 
per cwt. 


Thus the difference between inspected 
milk and open market milk was $1.26 per 
cewt. This is 2.7¢ per quart or an 85 per 
cent higher price which has to be paid on 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Order milk class uses requiring New York 
City inspection before it can be sold in that 
city. 


The extent to which the exclusion of out- 
side cream sold on an open market basis 
compared with cream that must be produced 
in accordance with the local health author- 
ity results in higher prices, is strikingly 
shown by the comparison of the New York 
and Boston prices on New York inspected 
cream as reported by the Weekly Milk and 
Cream Report of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service dated March 4, 1940. This re- 
port states that on New York inspected 
cream sold in New York for March 1st to 
March 2nd, the price was $1.85 to $1.90 per 
gallon, while the same quality New York 
inspected cream in Boston was priced on an 
open market basis at $1.30 per gallon, or a 
difference of 60c a gallon. This indicates 
that there is cheaper cream of the same 
quality available 

In Cleveland, evaporated milk, dry milk, 
and sweetened condensed milk cannot be sold 
unless produced on farms and at plants in- 
spected by the Department of Public Health 
and Welfare. No other city has this re- 
quirement. Inspection is provided free with- 
in a radius of 150 miles, but the expense of 
inspection must be paid by the suppliers of 
this product if the farms and plans produc- 
ing evaporated milk lie outside this zone 
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Individual manufacturers of evaporated milk 
in Wisconsin have paid as much as $500 per 
year for inspectors’ fees and traveling ex 
penses. Certain small manufacturers have 
thus been excluded from this market. 


Constant Threat of Future Barriers 


There is a constant threat of increased 
trade barriers in the dairy industry. An 
example of this is S. 856, in the New York 
state legislature, which will require all dairy 
products used in the manufacture if ice 
cream in New York state to be inspected 
by their inspectors. This bill will result in 
an increase in the price of New York state 
cream by setting up burdensome require- 
ments on cream from other states. This bill 
would not accept the inspection of ice cream 
and ice cream mix by adjoining states of 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont. All the farms and _ plants 
supplying the products would be required to 
be inspected by New York State inspectors 


Practically every state legislature has had 
before it some bill that, if passed, would add 
to these trade barriers. For example during 
the last session, the Oklahoma legislature 
passed a bill even broader than the New 
York measure, but later this body recon- 
sidered and killed this proposed legislation. 
This bill would have required all the farms 
supplying dairy products of any kind outside 
of Oklahoma to be inspected by the State 
Dairy Commissioner or his deputies before 
the finished dairy products could enter the 
state, giving no recognition whatever to in- 
spection by other states 


Similarly in 1938, the legislature of Lousi- 
ana considered a bill under which the Louisi- 
ana Milk Commission could have established 
regulations against dairy products from out- 
side the state for the protection of farmers 
producing milk within Louisiana. 


Pending legislation in Kentucky is even 
broader than the dairy industry from a trade 
barrier standpoint. Any food product shipped 
into the state of Kentucky, even though it 
complies with the Federal Food and Drug 
Act, would be subject to state inspection for 
which a fee would be charged 


The dairy industry today is furnishing the 
consumer of America high quality dairy 
products. In fact, it can be said that the 
United States leads the world in quality 
dairy products. This is due to several fac- 
tors including the research work of the fed- 
eral and state experiment stations, the in- 
genuity of engineers that made possible the 
modern plants, the co-operation of dairy 
farmers, and the progressiveness of the 
members of the industry. The entire indus- 
try approves sanitary regulations; in fact, it 
realizes that to a large extent it is through 
the devoted work of the milk sanitarians and 
the health departments that the industry is 
on the high plane it is today. However, the 
industry represented by the Dairy Industry 
Committee is definitely not in favor of any 
laws, rules, regulations or practices that in 


any way tend to interfere with or obstruct 
the free flow of milk and dairy products of 
equal wholesome quality between states and 
local markets in this country. 


The present situation has arisen out of the 
enactment of too much legislation and accom 
panying regulations, which have resulted 
trade barriers, by federal, state, county and 
municipal bodies and can best be corrected by 
the modification of existing legislation and 
regulations rather than the enactment of new 
measures. 


Trade barriers in this industry raise price 
to consumers without adding any necessary 
protection to the public health. Trade bar 
riers interfere with the free marketing 
milk produced on farms and cause unneces 
sary expense and annoyance to farmers wh 
are required to meet the inspection of sev 
eral states or municipalities. 


A realization of these facts is growinz 
with consumers and farmers and to some 
extent with public health officials. 


The problem is one that calls for solution 
by state, county, and municipal co-operation, 
but most of all by an enlightened under- 
standing by consumers of the extra burde 
of cost occasioned by duplicating contradic 
tory regulations. 


This will result in reciprocal acceptance of 
equivalent quality standards of inspection by 
health authorities of states, counties and mu- 
nicipalities and there will then be a free flow 
from state to state and intrastate of equally 
wholesome milk and dairy products. 
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APPRAISE LARGE CONTAINERS 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Introduction 
of two-quart milk bottles in other, cities is 
being watched by distributors here, but they 
do not feel that the large container would 
be popular at this time, according to C 
Winfield Hunt, secretary of the Indianapolis 
Milk Foundation. He said reductions in 
price in those other cities were due to the 
fact that they already had inflated prices 
there and even the new bottle in this city 
would result in no price decrease. 

J. Duane Dungan of the Polk Sanitary 
Milk Co. and Guy L. Roberts of William 
H. Roberts & Sons, Inc., pointed out that 
the introduction of the new bottles would 
necessitate installation of new equipment. Mr 
Roberts said a few dairies here had experi- 
mented with the containers on a small scale 
but there apparently was little demand for 
them. 
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COMBAT MILK BOTTLE LOSS 


Athens, Ohio.—Striving to decrease the 
loss of almost $10,000 annually on milk 
bottles, the three principal milk distributing 
companies here have opened a campaign to 
reduce broken and unreturned bottles. Small 
white stickers saying, “Milk bottles are reg- 
istered property, and must be returned 
promptly,” have been attached to all bottles. 
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rwO-QUART BOTTLE FEATURED 


i;lass Container Association Issues In- 
structive Data On New Container 


The March 4th issue of The Bottle Front, 
iblished by the Glass Container Associa- 
ion, is devoted largely to the newly adopted 
nd standardized two-quart glass milk bottle. 
This double capacity new bottle, whose in- 
roduction has been featured in recent issues 
f the Review, is larger in diameter but only 
ne inch taller than the customary one-quart 
ttle. It weighs only one-third more than 
1e one-quart bottle. The lips are identical 

both cases, thus obviating the necessity 
f any change in bottle closures. 


Equipment firms that have adapted bottle 
fillers, bottle washers, and conveyors for the 
new two-quart bottle include, Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Co., .Mojonnier Bros. Co., Crown 
Cork and Seal Co., George J. Meyer Manu- 
facturing Co., Barry-Wehmiller Machinery 
Co., Rice and Adams Corp., Fort Wayne 
airy Equipment Co. and the Heil Co. 


According to The Bottle Front, the new 
vo-quart glass milk*bottles have met with 
ivorable reaction from consumers and deal- 
s in Chicago, St. Louis and Los Angeles 
Savings to consumers in these cities are re- 
yrted to range from one-half to two cents 
er quart depending upon the class of milk 
nd type of delivery—home or store. Milk 
ealers report increased sales since the ad- 
ent of the larger size bottles. Number of 
rips per bottle were stated to be equally as 
igh for the two-quart size as for the one- 
uart bottles. 


Milk distributors interested in getting more 
ata on two-quart milk bottles may obtain a 
opy of The Bottle Front by writing to the 
slass Container Association, 19 West 44th 
St., New York City. 

—->-____—_ 


GETS CHEESE CONTRACT 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.). — The local 

lant of Swift & Co., received the cheese 
ontract for the next three months for In- 
liana penal institutions 
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BORDEN BUYS IN OHIO 


Acquires Levering Dairy, One of Mans- 
field’s Leading Distributing Firms 


Mansfield, Ohio—Acquisition of the Lev- 
ering Dairy, 74 S. Diamond St. here, by 
The Borden Company was announced in 
mid-March by Martin L. Levering, owner 
of the former concern, which is one of 
Mansfield’s leading milk distributing organ- 
izations and manufactures ice cream for 
sale throughout Richland County. 


Mr. Levering, who founded the concern 
in 1926 in partnership with his father, J. B. 
Levering, now retired, will remain as man- 
ager of the new ownership which becomes 
effective April ist. 

“The change will not affect our policies,” 
said Mr. Levering. “However, we will en- 
joy several advantages because of our new 
affiliations. 


“In addition to measuring up to our own 
standards, our products will now compete 
with those of other Borden operations in 
Ohio and be double-checked for purity ana 
quality in Borden’s central laboratories. 

“We plan no changes in personnel, but 
our employees will be eligible for group in- 
surance and other benefits of Borden em- 
ployment. Also, we will have the advantage 
of calling for assistance from Burden’s tech- 
nical staff whenever the need arises. 

“Since Mansfield’s health department regu- 
lations are strict, all of our present milk 
producers will be able to meet the Borden 
inspection standards, and we will continue 
to obtain our entire milk supply from the 
farms that have supplied us in the past.” 

Although The Borden Company has a 
number of ice cream outlets in Richland 
County, this will be its first venture here in 
milk distribution. The company was estab- 


lished 83 years ago. 
——————-— 9 —___ 


MILK PETITIONS DENIED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—The State 
Milk Control Board has lately cleared the 
docket of petitions from the local area. It 
disposed of two petitions which asked the 
two-pool market plan be rescinded. The 
petitions were denied. 

Crux of the disagreement was whether 
milk producers must install certain sanitary 
equipment and establish sanitary practices. 
as provided by the Indianapolis Board of 
Health, before they can quality for the higher 
price of the Grade A pool. It they don’t 
follow the health board mandate, their milk 
goes to the Grade B pool with its lower 
price, even though their milk may have a 
higher butterfat content and a lower bhac- 
teria count than that of some qualified Grade 
A producer 

—— =o —__—_—_—_— 

Warsaw, Ind. (E. B.)—Following a few 
hours’ illness, Floyd V. Kelly, 48 vears old, 
head of the Warsaw Dairy Co., died recently 
at his home. He is survived by the widow, 
three daughters and a son 
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Homogenization of Cream 


UESTION—Can you send me any in- 

formation or bulletins on homogenized 

milk; also on any benefits or troubles 
which might result from the homogenization 
of cream? 


As I understand it, the viscosity of cream 
can be increased without affecting the whipp- 
ing or other qualities of the cream. If 
this is so, can you start me on the right 
road as to pressures, temperatures, etc.? 


A. H., New York. 


Answer—We do not happen to have any 
bulletins on the homogenization of milk. 
Most of the work with which I am familiar 
reported from experiment stations has been 
done by the following men: 

Professor F. J. Doan, 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
Professor P. H. Tracy, 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, 
University of Illinois, 

Urbana, Ilinois. 

Professor G. M. Trout 
Department of Dairy Husbandry 
Michigan State College, 

East Lansing, Michigan 

I am sure if you will write to one or all 
of the above, they will be glad to send you 
the publications which they have on the 
subject. 


So far as the homogenization of cream is 
concerned, I might say that it is usually the 
light cream which is homogenized. A pres 
sure on most machines of less than 1,000 
pounds is sufficient to give the desired body 
in the light cream. Cream homogenized in 
the ordinary fashion will not whip. Some- 
body may some day discover a way of 
whipping homogenized cream, but at the 
present time we are not familiar with such 
a method. 


The cream should, of course, be homogen- 
ized at a temperature of above 115 or 120 
deg. F. The higher the pressure of homogen- 
ization, the thicker will be the cream. The 
only difficulty in homogenizing cream is 
that if too high a pressure is used or the 
cream shows over 0.14 or 0.15 per cent acid- 
ity, the homogenized product will feather or 
show curd particles when added to coffee, 
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Since not too heavy a body is desired in 
light cream, most of the cream which is 
homogenized is processed at from 300 to 750 
pounds pressure. The homogenization so far 
as body is concerned should be done after 
pasteurization. 


Digestibility of Frozen Milk 


UESTION—We have been having trouble 

with some of our producers in re- 

gards to their delivering frozen milk 
to the milk plants for pasteurization. 


I am sure that it has some effect on the 
food value of same, as well as the loss in 
butter fat due to its sticking to the sides 
and top of cans. But just what the effects 
are I do not know. 


Any information you can give me on either 
milk and cream will be greatly appreciated. 


—P. R. G., New York. 


ANSWeER—So far as I know or have been 
able to learn, the freezing of milk does not 
affect the food value. Some people may say 
that milk which has been frozen is more 
difficult to digest because the fat globules 
have gone together, thus making lumps of 
fat in the milk after it is thawed. In my 
own mind, it is doubtful how much effect 
the particles of fat have so far as digestion 
is concerned, unless invalids and infants who 
have difficulty digesting milk anyway may 
find that frozen milk does not digest satis- 
factorily. 


It should, however, be no more difficult to 
digest than is butter. Frozen milk is much 
more apt to cause cream plug in the finished 
product than the same milk which was not 
frozen. The producer should be interested 
in keeping his milk from freezing because, 
as you have stated, he does lose fat when it 
sticks to the shoulder of the can and cover 


There have been some experiments done 
which show that evaporated milk which was 
frozen had no effect upon digestibility. Due 
to the fact that evaporated milk is homo- 
genized, one cannot say positively that whole 
unhomogenized milk will give the same re- 
sults as the evaporated which was frozen. 


We have no difficulty as a rule in digesting 
ice cream, but there again the mix is usually 


homogenized, which prevents the fat globules 
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from going together during freezing. I can- 
not give you any figures to substantiate your 
views that freezing does have an effect on 
the food value. 


Fat Content of Milk and Acidity 


UESTION—I would like some informa 

tion concerning the acidity of milk. I 

am particularly interested in the rela- 
tionship between the fat content and the 
acidity of fresh milk. It seems that our pro- 
ducers delivering the richest milk also have 
the highest acidity. Should this be the case 
or if not, what do you think these men are 
doing that causes the high acidity? 

—D. R., Missouri. 


ANSWER—It is true that the higher the 
fat content of fresh milk, the higher will 
be the acidity. This fact has been known 
for some time. By acidity in this case, 
{ am, of course, referring to the acidity 
as determined by running an ordinary acid 
test on the milk. The acidity of fresh milk 
is caused by certain compounds in the skim 
milk such as the casein, albumin and some 
of the products of citric acid and phosphoric 
acid. The higher the fat content of normal 
unstandardized milk, the greater will be 
the amounts of the compounds just men- 
tioned. The differences in the composition 
of the skimmilks from low fat and high fat 
normal milks are, therefore, the reasons for 
the differences in acidities 


For several years we here at Cornell 
University have obtained each year about 
500 to 1,000 samples of milk from New York 
State milk distributors. This milk was pick 
ed up from wagons and trucks as it. was 
being delivered to the consumers, so the 
milk was representative of the kind deliv 
ered in New York State 


In the year 1934, our Professor Sharp of 
the Department of Dairy Industry deter 
mined the per cent acidity in each of the 
samples of milk obtained as just described. 
That year (1934) there were a few over 
1,000 samples examined. The fat content of 
each sample was also determined. 


After the relationship was obtained be- 
tween the fat content and acidity, the follow- 
ing table was worked out: ° 
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Fat Acidity 


Per cent Per cent 
3.0 0.142 
4.0 0.150 
5.0 : 0.158 
6.0 0.166 
7.0 0.174 


When the fat content of the milk is known, 
the acidities in the above table are the aver- 
iges calculated from the results as obtained 
from the 1,000 samples. The fat and acidity 
values given may not be absolutely correct 
for unstandardized milk, because there is no 
doubt but what some of the milk as dis- 
tributed in New York State has its fat con- 
tent standardized. Because of the large num- 
ber of samples, however, the standardization 
4 the fat content should not change the 
igures to any great extent 


In the May, 1939, issue of the Journal of 
Dairy Science, Professor K. W. Lines, of 
the Callege of Agriculture, University of 
\rizona, Tucson, Arizona, published an ar- 
icle in which he presents the following 
table: 


Average Titratable Acidity for Different Levels of 
Fat (1267 Samples from Individual Cows) 


Fat 
Per cent Average 
2.0-2.4 110 
2.5-2.9 115 
3.0-3.4 121 
3.5-3.9 .122 
4.0-4-4 127 
4.5-4.9 128 
5.0-5.4 132 
5.5-5.9 135 
6.0-6.9 .127 
7.0 & above .123 


The above figures show considerably lower 
icidities than we have found in milk in 
New York State. I do not know exactly 
how such large differences can be explained. 
The Arizona figures are not characteristic 
# milk with which we have worked. 


here are very few figures available show- 
ng the relation between the acidity and fat 
ontent. I do not know that the above will 
inswer your question, but at the present 
t is about the best that is available so far 
is | know. 


If we can be of further assistance, please 
lo not hesitate to Write us again. 


Odors Vs. Kinds of Bacteria in Milk 


UESTION—I desire any 
bulletins, etc., 


information, 
which you may have 

correlating smell of raw milk, re- 
eived for market milk purposes, with the 
bacterial flora, leucocytes, etc., 
the milk.—G. G. D., Ohio. 


present in 


ANSWER—We do not have any publica- 
tions giving the results of experiments at- 
tempting to correlate odors in milk with 
bacterial flora. This may have been done 
and reported, but at the moment I do not 
recall of having seen such reports. 


In the tenth annual report of the New 
York State Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors, 1936, there is an article, starting 
on page 35, which shows comparisons be- 
tween the odor of milk at receiving stations, 
and the bacterial counts, strainer-dipper, and 
one or two other so-called platform tests. 
This article shows a very good correlation 
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between the odor of milk and the bacterial 
count. 


If you do not have access to this publica- 
tion, it may be possible to obtain a reprint 
of the paper or a copy of the entire report 
from W. D. Tiedeman, Chief, Bureau of 
Milk Sanitation, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany, New York. Mr. 
Tiedeman is secretary-treasurer of the New 
York State Association of Dairy and Milk 
Inspectors. 


I hope you can get a copy of this article 
and find the information you want, but, if 
not, please do not hesitate to write us again. 
We will be glad to send you any of the con- 
clusions from this article should you not 
be able to get the above report or do not 
desire to bother with the entire article. 


—— o—mee 


NEW MILK ORDINANCE 





South Bend City Council Considers En- 
actment of Stricter Regulations 


South Bend, Ind. (E. B.).—The city 
council here has received a new milk ordi- 
nance said by local health authorities to 
comply with standards set by the United 
States Public Health Service, model ordi- 
nance. The council will hold a public hear- 
ing at its next meeting. 


The ordinance raises the standards that 
must be met if milk is to be labeled Grade 
A. In text it follows the form of the model 
milk ordinance sponsored by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the standards of which 
are the basis for the requirements stipulated 
in a new Indiana statute which became effec 
tive March 6. Under the proposed ordinance 
the milk industry is given twelve months 
from date of passage to readjust its practices 
to conform to the new requirements. 


The proposed ordinance sets certain speci- 
fications which must be followed by dairies 
and milk producers wishing to sell milk 
under Grade A label. Most prominent of 
these specifications is the periodic inspection 
by the city health department of all plants 
and dairy farms for any violation of sanita- 
tion. The bill also sets certain requirements 
for the construction of barns, milk houses 
and utensils used in the milk industry. 


o> =o ___—- 


NAMED PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Lebanon, Ind. (E. B.).—Appointment of 
Cecil E. Pierce of Chicago as general factory 
superintendent of the Indiana Condensed 
Milk Co. has been announced. He succeeds 
A. R. Kennedy of Indianapolis, who died 
recently. Mr. Pierce was superintendent of 
the company’s local factory in 1924 and left 
here to join Armour & Co. He will estab- 
lish residence in Indianapolis. Plants of 
the company are Veedersburg, Sheridan, 
Flora, Miami and Lewisville, in Indiana; 
Albany, Wis., and Bunker Hill, Ill. The 


company has a model dairy farm east of 
here 
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STEP OUT ano SELL 


A New Book on Selling 


By Wm. E. “Bill” Holler 


This book is inspiring, dynamic, 
and packed from cover to cover 
with sound sales sense. No one 
can fail to read STEP OUT AND 
SELL without getting a great deal 
of benefit from it. 


Striking Cloth Binding - 96 Pages 


Size 6x9 Inches - in Cloth Container 
PER 
$ 1 .50 COPY 
Order with remittance to 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Middlesex Farm Dairy 
Opens New Quarters 


From One-Horse Business in 1914 Louis Rockoff Builds Modern Plant 


in New Brunswick, N. J., Fitted with Latest Equipment for 


the Distribution of Glass or Paper Containers 


WENTY-SIX years ago a young man 
| vas delivering milk in New Brunswick 

from his farm just outside of the city 
limits. He was Louis Rockoff. He would 
start with a horse and wagon before dawn 
and go over his route alone. He called his 
business the Middlesex Farm Dairy. 


Today the same 
man, now 45, is presi- 
dent and treasurer of 
the company bearing 
that name. The plant 
employs thirty - two 
persons and a fleet of 
trucks for milk deliv- 
ery. A new plant is 
housed in a new mod- 
ern one story building 
just erected. 


Rockoff has come a 


long way from the 
time he was a “one-horse milkman” with 


DANIEL ROCKOFF 


50 cows to milk before he started on his 
route. In 1919 he sold the farm and moved 
to town. There he opened a small creamery 
and bought the milk directly from the 
farmers. 


“IT still went over the route for a while 
with a horse and wagon,” he stated in a re- 
cent interview, “but by the time automobiles 
came in, business had picked up enough so 
that I could buy a truck. 


“IT made the deliveries myself for eleven 
years but the strain of trying to do too much 
work by myself was beginning to tell on me. 
It was too much for me to do alone, so as 
business increased I hired another man. 
While he delivered I went around town and 


Paper Containers Automatically Filled and Sealed 


brought in new orders and the business kept 
growing,” Rockoff related. 


In his more than a quarter century in the 
milk business, Rockoff has seen many 
changes in both business methods and the 
attitude of the public toward the industry. 
Today, Rockoff claims the customers show 
less sympathy toward the milkman than in 
the olden days. But now milk and service 
have to be perfect or everyone objects—and 
they have a right to. With new equipment 
and new methods in the dairy industry, the 
public should receive a perfect product. 


Plant Completely Up-to-Date 


Completely new in every respect, both as 
regards the building and equipment, the 


Enamel Coated Bottle Washer 


latest Middlesex Farm Dairy plant has been 
designed to make possible the handling of 
milk, from the time it is received from the 
special tank truck until the time it is placed 
in the delivery trucks, in the speediest, most 
efficient and most sanitary method possible. 


The actual storage of the raw milk, pas- 


teurization, cooling and bottling of the fin- * 


ished product takes place in one large room 
30x30 feet. This room is completely tiled and 


Stainless and Glass-lined Tanks 


has a snow-white ceiling. With such a lay- 
out the plant superintendent can control the 
whole process without much trouble. Along 
one wall are the three stainless steel 150 
gallon pasteurizers. Each vat has its own 
Taylor sentinel control block, thus enabling 
the superintendent to spend more time on 
other duties. The milk is then pumped to 
the cabinet cooler which is on a platform 
and cools the milk with “sweet” water. From 
there the milk flows by gravity to the filler 
which is located near the center of the room. 
Right next to the bottle filler is a paper 
container filling machine, which may be run 
simultaneously with the regular filler. The 
filled bottles are then sent on a conveyor 
directly to the cold rooms. 


The milk is brought into the plant in a 
stainless steel tank truck which holds it at 
a temperature of 38 deg. F. The truck backs 
into the garage which is adjacent to the 
receiving room. The milk is then sent by 
pipe directly to two 1,000 gallon storage 
tanks. One tank is lined with stainless steel 
and the other with glass. 


The bottle washer, which is located in a 
room next to the processing room, is of the 
soaker type and has a capacity of 360 bottles, 
washing 35 a minute. The washer is com- 
pletely enclosed and gives a beautiful ap 
pearance. It is simonized weekly and looks 
like a piece of furniture. 


Glass Milk Bottles Being Filled and Hooded* 
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From the washer the bottles and cases are 
arried on parallel conveyors into the pro- 
essing room and then to the filler, where a 
nan places the filled bottles in the cases. 


The “Cream Top” bottle is used by the 
Middlesex Dairy and it gives a unique ap- 
pearance. This individualized bottle, com- 
pany officials say, identifies itself as a 
Middlesex Dairy product. 


Another feature used by this progressive 
lairy is the Pliofilm hood seal. It is placed 
on all the bottles in order to protect the 
pouring lip. This hood is of rubber com- 
osition and yet is as transparent as glass. 
It is, they say, much tougher than cello- 
hane and is quite tamper-proof. Middlesex 
is reported to be the first dairy in the East 
to introduce the Pliofilm hood seal. 


Engineering Department In Rear 


In the rear of the building, which has over 
»,000 square feet of floor space, are located 
numerous other rooms. The three main ones 
are the engineering, the boiler, and the pro- 
duction rooms. The engineering section 
houses the mechanical compressor, the deep 
well water pump, and a 500 gallon steel 
water pressure tank. There is ample space 
and more equipment can be installed if nec- 
essary. The boiler room contains a Scotch- 
marine oil-fired boiler which supplies the 
plant with an adequate amount of steam. 
The burner uses No. 5 oil which is now con- 
sidered by many engineers as the most eco- 
nomical type of fuel oil. The production room 
is used for processing buttermilk and other 
dairy products. 


An outstanding feature of all the equip- 
ment is the automatic control device. With 
the use of automatic control throughout the 
plant, much time, labor, and expense is 
saved. Moreover, there is much more ef- 
ficiency in operation..- 


The interiors of all rooms are laid with 
terra cotta tile. Not only does this add to 
the appearance but it is very easy to clean 
the walls whenever it is necessary. Ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning units assure air of 
proper temperature and purity at all times, 
while many large windows permit easy ac- 
cess of sunlight. 


Despite the fact that he already has a 
modern steam-lined plant, Louis Rockoff is 
always on the lookout for improvements in 
his plant. He always tries to lead in’ pion- 


eering in the dairy industry. 


Equippent Used In the Plant 


A list of the more important types of 
equipment installed in the new Middlesex 
Farm Dairy plant is as follows: 


Two 1,000 gal. storage tanks, The Pfaudler 
Co.; one Frigid Filter, one Flex-Flo Pump, 
one Ingorsoll-Rand Pump, three 150 gal. 
Spray C. Pasteurizers, three Sentinal Con- 
trols, one Junior Cabinet Cooler. one Nuline 
Filler, one Model C 6 Wide Soaker Washer, 


one 25 hp. Orr & Sembauer Oil Firing 
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Boiler, one Sweet Water Cooler, two Con- 
veyors, Cherry-Burrell Corporation; one 
Paper Filling Machine, American Can Co.; 
one Piofilm Hood Sealer, one 10 ton Com- 
pressor, Creamery Package Co.; three 1 h.p. 
Freon Compressors, Air Conditioning Unit, 
Carrier Corporation; Automatic Oil Burner, 
Ray Oil Burner Co.; 45-ft. Deep Well Tur- 
bine Pump, Cook Pump Co. 
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STRIKE BOOMERANGS ON UNION 


Aftermath of One-Day Tie-Up Against 
Sheffield Results in Penalty 


Acting as impartial chairman for the milk 
disputes the drivers’ 
vnion and milk companies, Arthur S. Meyer 
ruled that the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
Local 584, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, must pay both direct and con- 
sequential damages to the Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., for calling a one-day strike 
February 24. It was claimed by the com- 
pany that milk deliveries had been halted 
that day to approximately 500,000 persons 
in New York. The amount of the damages 
will be fixed by the ruling arbitrator after 
further conferences between union and com- 
pany officials. 

The strike, called in violation of the terms 
of the union contract, was caused by the 


industry in between 


dismissal of three loaders at the company’s 
plant on Webster Avenue, who refused to 
stack cases of milk in paper containers in 
piles of six, claiming that stacks of five were 
as high as men could load without injuring 
their backs. The company held that this re- 
fusal constituted insubordination. 

Chairman Meyer ruled that the three men 
were to be reinstated to the first jobs to 
which their seniority entitles them, but he 
added that they should receive no pay for 
the period during which they were unem- 
ployed. He warned the union that this clem- 
ency must not create a precedent. 

As chairman of the milk industry em- 
ployer-employee relationships board, this was 
Meyer’s first decision since his appointment 
January 4. In calling the strike, Meyer stated 
that the guilty of violating a 
specific provison of the contract against such 


union was 
action. 

L. A. Van Bomel, president of Sheffield 
Farms, expressed satisfaction with the ver- 
dict Murray Zeisler, 
secretary of the union local, stated that the 
union would abide by 


rendered by Meyer. 
the terms of the de- 
cision even though it was unfavorable to the 
union. 


INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Milk prices 
for the delivery period March 1 to 15 for 
distributors in this district have been an- 
nounced as follows: Class 1, $2.54; Class 
1-B, $1.88; Class 2-A, $1.57; Class 2-B, 
$1.46; Class 2-C, $1.30, and Class 3, $1.24. 
These prices will be paid for milk of 4 per 
cent butterfat content for each 100 pounds. 
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@ Slotted Cushions: 
Eggs rest on f-l-e-x- 
i-b-l-e seats. Tests 
prove they cut 
breakage losses 

@ Top-Bottom Ventil- 
ation: Double open- 
ing in each egg com- 
partment allows air 
to circulate around 
eggs. 

@ Prominent Display: 
Inclined ‘‘rest’’ dis- 
Plays eggs LARGE 

. so they sell! 
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of Self-Locking Ege top securely shut 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


REVIEW 


BRINGS RESULTS 


IF you have any used equip- 
ment taking up space, insert 
a classified. 


IF you need a good man for 
the plant, laboratory or sales 
force, insert a classified. 


IF you want a better job or 
need employment in the dairy 
industry, insert a classified. 


IF you need or have any special 
service to perform, insert a 
classified. 


RATES 
“Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other adver- 
tisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. More 
than 50 words, 2c a word additional. Keyed 
ads care of this publication, 15¢ extra. All 
payments strictly in advance. 


Look around and see what 
you have to offer or need 














Annual DISA Session 


H. L. Miller Named to Head Organiza- 
tion at New York City Meeting— 
Exposition Space Alloted 


Harry L. Miller of the Chester Dairy Sup- 
ply Co. was elected president of the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association by the Board 
of Directors following the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the membership held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
Thursday, March 14th. He succeeds C. Mor- 
tensen of the Standard Milk Machinery Co. 


The directors also elected Gordon Lamont 
of the Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate 
Co. as vice-president to succeed Mr. Miller, 
and re-elected John H. Mulholland as 


treasurer. 


H. L. MILLER 
New President of Dairy Industries 
Supply Association 
Well over one hundred representatives ot 
member companies attended. Luncheon 
guests of the Association included: Dr. O. 
E. Reed, Chief, Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. C. W. 
Larson, president, Whiting Milk Company ; 
Prof. J. H. Judkins, vice-president, Sealtest, 
Inc.; Charles Speaks, director, Milk Indus- 
try Foundation; Edward Fisher Brown, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Milk Research Coun- 
cil, Inc., and Lester D. Stickles, McLaughlin 
& Stickles, attorneys for DISA. 


Among many messages read to the mem- 
bers were felicitations from F. W. Rennie, 
Jr., president of the International Associa- 
tion of Milk Dealers; W. J. 
dent of 


Cream Manufacturers, and Frank 


Jarritt, presi- 
Association of Ice 
Pilley, 
president of American Butter Institute. 


Other Officials Selected 


International 


\t the general meeting of the member- 
ship John W. Ladd, of Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, was elected to the board of direc- 
tors to fill a directorship that for many years 
had been held, by repeated re-election, by 
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W. L. Cherry, president of the same cor- 
poration, who had expressed a desire to re- 
tire from active DISA responsibilities. The 
membership by a rising vote expressed its 
appreciation of Mr. Cherry’s long services. 

Renamed to the board were E. L. Miller, 
Chester Dairy Supply Co.; J. H. Remick, 
Jr., Michigan Alkali Co.; E. W. 
Sealright Co.; and E. F. 
Thatcher Mfg. Co. 


Skinner, 
Weillinghoff, 


Draw For Exhibit Space 
A feature event of the day was the mem- 
bership drawing for locations in the Dairy 
Industries Exposition scheduled for Atlantic 
City, October 21st to 26th. 
one hundred and sixty-five member com- 


Requests from 


panies accounted for the assignment of most 
of the available areas on the two principal 
floors of the very large Atlantic City Audi- 
torium. 

This year, members learned, a third floor 
in the great building, will be added to swell 
the available area of America’s largest indus- 
trial exposition. Nearly 300,000 square feet 
of floor space will be used for the show. 
After member companies’ requirements have 
been satisfied, non-member exhibitors will 
take the remainder. 


Reports of Association Officials 


Earlier in the meeting, DISA members 
had heard reports from the retiring president 
and treasurer and a combined report of the 
vice-president, the board of directors, the 
executive vice-president and the secretary. 

Other integral or affiliated activity reports 
were presented by the chairman of the va- 
rious committees or their representatives. 

In a discussion of Association policy with 
respect to its widely circulated institutional 
publication A. Q. (“short” for Association 
Quarterly), an endorsement of the period- 
ical’s method of conveying essential infor- 
mation to the dairy products industries was 


voiced. 
C. Earl Breece Honored 


The membership learned that C. Eari 
Breece, secretary, had been forced nearly six 


months ago by ill health to take an extended, 


leave, of absence and that his resignation has 
been submitted. The membership unanimous- 
ly adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, C. Earl Breece, a member of the 
staff of the Dairy Industries Supply Asso- 
ciation for more than a decade and for many 
years its Secretary, has served its interests 
faithfully and industriously, and 

Whereas, the condition of his health has 
now made it incumbent that he relinquish 
his duties, be it therefore 


Resolved, that the membership of the As- 
sociation records its appreciation of his serv- 
ices, and conveys to him its sympathies in 


his ill health and its hopes of his recovery. 


The Board of Directors subsequently ac- 
cepted Mr. Breece’s resignation to become 
effective as of June Ist. 


Borden’s 1939 Report 


Earnings Up $1,338,633 Over the Pre- 
vious Year—Record High Taxes Are 
Almost Double Those of 1934 


New York, 'N. Y.—Emphasizing that The 
Borden Company is essentially a home in- 
stitution in the United States and Canada, 
the eighty-second annual earning report made 
public here March 9th shows that in 1939 
it paid $145,853,787 for dairy products, wages 
and taxes. Of this amount only $721,508 was 
paid out in countries other than United States 
and Canada. 


Net income for the year ended December 

31, 1939 of $7,979,837 was 3.8 per cent on 

sales from operations 

all over the United 

States and Canada and 

from export markets, 

Theodore G. Montague, 

president, told 46,889 

stockholders and 28,099 

employes in a letter 

reporting 1939 earn- 

ings and _ operations. 

Earnings,as previously 

reported, are up $1,- 

338,633 over 1938. 

They were $1.81 a 

share on the 4,396,704 common shares of $15 

par value against $1.51 a share on the same 
amount of outstanding stock in 1938. 


Theo. G. Montague 


Lowering Distribution Costs 


“From 1932 to 1939,” explains the report, 
“average selling price per quart of milk has 
increased only three-quarters of a cent, al- 
though the amounf paid to farmers has in- 
The cost of 
distribution service was actually decreased 
one-third of a cent per quart, in spite of sub- 


creased more than a full cent. 


stantial increases in wage rates and tax costs 
more than doubling. 


“The above figures apply to Borden’s 
Farm Products business in Metropolitan 
New York. While selling prices, farm prices 
and service costs vary in other fluid milk 
divisions of the company, similar trends pre- 


vail in these operations.” 


A cut of $4,656,465 in.selling and operating 
costs to $199,569,742 more than offset the 
1939 sales decrease of $3,249,404. Total net 
sales of $208,789,250 in 1939 improved with 
general business in the last half year. 


Taxes in 1930, including Social Security 
levees of $1,792,500, totaled $6,720,632, a 
record high. They were almost double 1934 
taxes and $143,572 over those in 1938. Last 
year’s taxes equalled $1.53 a share. They 
approximated 84 per cent of net income and 
exceeded dividend payments by $565,247. 
Burdensome taxes and labor costs have made 
it imperative that the company utilize mod- 
ern equipment and technique to cut costs 
and improve efficiency. Capital expenditures 
for such purposes in 1939 Were $6,111,836. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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‘ectors have appropriated $6,924,320 for 
h expenses in 1940. 


Breakdown of Sales Dollar 


Milk, cream, butter, cheese, etc., pur- 
ased, labor and taxes took 69.9 cents of 
ery 1939 sales dollar as 23.3 cents were 
ent for supplies, freight, etc., and 3 cents 
- depreciation, leaving 3.8 cents available 
r dividends to the owners of the business. 
the fluid milk division 78 cents of every 
lar was paid for milk, other dairy prod- 
ts, wages and taxes. 
The company is not opposed to unioniza- 
n, Mr. Montague asserted, but believes in 
gh wages for employes giving a full meas- 
ure of service. Evils exist in certain markets 
where attempts unduly to lift wages and 
simultaneously limit the work performed to 
a point far below that required for efficient 
distribution. 
New Container Introduced 
In order to cut fluid milk distribution costs 
the company developed the two-quart paper 
container for trial distribution in New York 
City. Savings cannot yet be measured, but 
tests indicate that when a large volume is 
so distributed savings will compensate the 
company for the lowered retail milk prices. 
Profits of the fluid milk 
disappointing in 1939. Chaos in some mar- 


division were 
kets came as high purchase prices were im- 
posed on some dealers while simultaneously 
others disregarded government orders, which 
naturally resulted in severe price cutting. 

Retail fluid milk prices are high, company 
representatives told the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, in refuting monopoly 
charges, because farm co-operative marketing 
organizations demand fluid milk prices out 
of relationship to prices paid for milk used 
in other forms. and some labor organizations 
impose excessive wage scales and commission 
rates. 

“If these two basic abuses are eliminated,” 
said Mr. Montague, “the retail price of milk 
will find its natural lower level, employment 
will be stabilized throughout the country and 
at good wages, the farmer will receive a 
sound price for his milk. production and con- 
sumption will be more nearly in balance, and, 
since the burden of carrying the surplus (now 
borne for the most part by the larger dis- 
tributors) will no longer be such an onerous 
one, all producers and all distributors will 
be more nearly on an equal basis.” 

Will Continue Fair Exhibit 

The company states that the 1940 outlook 

ice cream, manufactured, prescription 

1 special products is encouraging. Ice 
cream profits were higher than in 1938 as 

llonage was the highest since 1931. 

joyed abnormal demand in the last half 

1939 as the paper industry operated at 
pacity. 


Casein 


Borden will again be at New York World’s 

ir, where its 1939 exhibit drew 7,743,000 
“ople, or about 30 per cent of the paid 
attendance. 
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New Stuff 


New Power Conveyor 


HE ILLUSTRATION below shows a side 
view of the new “Camel” Sanitary 


Power Conveyor now offered the dairy 
industry by Cherry-Burrell Corporation. It 
is being made exclusively for Cherry-Burrell 
by the recently organized Campbell Dairy 
Machinery Company of Hampshire, Ill.—an 
organization that is headed up by W. S. 
Campbell formerly General 
Lathrop-Paulson Company. 


Manager of 


se 


The modern trend in all industrial equip- 
ment is toward streamlining and the new 
“Camel” power conveyor follows this trend, 
which includes not only streamlining but also 
simplification and sanitation. 

“Camel” conveyor incorporates such fea- 
tures as drop forged links designed for com- 
plete chain flexibility in all directions, sim- 
plified construction for quick and easy assem- 
bly in the field with remarkably simple drive 
and take-up units. 

The illustration guide 
rails are locked in postion by means of the 
section lock pin. The leg for “Camel” Con- 
veyors is so designed that regardless of where 
used in the conveyor line it can always be 
adjusted and locked in a vertical position. 
Two similar 
necessary. 


shows how the 


legs are used where it is 
For complete details write Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


Cream Whipper 


HE ALADDIN WHIPPER, a device recently 


perfected for the making and merchan- 

dising of whip” 
whipped cream) is now being offered to the 
dairy trade by the Jersey Dairy Equipment 
Company, Inc., of Bloomfield, N. J. 


“cream (commercial 


The unit consists of an all steel enameled 
table, into which is incorporated a washing 
sink, a tank of gas, set of high pressure 
gauges including all the necessary hose con- 
nections, 15 stainless steel cream wnip con- 
tainers, vise and wrenches for tightening 
the containers after they have been filled and 


charged. r 


The containers are filled with from 7 to 8 
ounces of 28 to 35 per cent cream, including 
simple syrup and flavoring, and then the 
nitrous oxide gas is applied to it, which is 
said to make a light, fluffy, delicious cream 
whip fit to grace any dessert or to whatever 
other use it is put. 


containers are then distributed to 
hotels, and 


housewives who use the cream whip and re- 


These 
soda _ fountains, restaurants, 
turn the container in the same manner as a 


milk bottle. 


A folder which tells in detail of the ad- 
cantages of the Aladdin 
will be anyone 


Cream Whipper 


sent to interested, free of 


charge. 


New Pasteurizer 


HE NEW “PACEMAKER” PASTEURIZER, 
recently brought out by The Creamery 
Mfg. Co., is 
the finest performing, low priced pasteurizer 
It is 
Features of 


Package claimed to be 
ever offered in the company’s history. 
built in 100 gallon size only. 
the new pasteurizer include film-heat, proven 
CP Model B Film- 
Heat Pasteurizer; stainless steel lined tank; 


so successful in the 


motor driven agitator; and pump circula- 
tion as standard equipment. 


Complete information on this new pas- 
teurizer may be had by requesting Bulletin 
Mig 


Chicago, 


B-722 from The Creamery 
Co., 1243 W. 
Ill. 


Package 


Washington Blvd., 


— — oe —_ 


EMERY STRICKLAND KILLED 


Bloomfield, Ind. (E. B.).—Emery Strick- 
land, 52 years old, operator of a dairy here, 
was killed recently when he walked: into the 
path of a car here. The widow, a son and 
two daughters survive. 








Wins Packaging Award 


Dairy-Sealed, Inc., of Long Island Takes 
Prize With Pure-Pak Junior in 
All-America Competition 


The Borden Company subsidiary, Dairy- 
Sealed, Inc., of Ozone Park, L. I., New York, 
won a major award in the Machinery Equip- 
ment Group of the 1940 All-America Pack- 
age Competition, recently sponsord by Mod- 
ern Packaging Magazine. The concern took 
the prize with its installation of a Pure-Pak 
Junior milk packaging which 
sterilizes, 


machine, 


forms, cools, fills, double-caps, 
seals and dates 24 packages per minute in 


one continuous automatic operation. 


This newly designed Pure-Pak machine, 
which is smaller than the Senior model, does 
a complete packaging job for all standard 
sizes of containers for milk, cream, cottage 
cheese, ice cream mix, chocolate drink and 
other dairy products. In addition, it can be 
adapted to produce two special sizes. 


Pure-Pak container blanks are automati- 
cally fed to square mandrels, where they are 
formed and the bottoms are glued. Hot 
paraffin then coats and sterilizes both sides 
of the containers. At this point the Pure- 
Pak pouring opening is sterilized and sealed ; 
this seal is unbroken until the container is 
opened in the home by the consumer. 


The sterilized containers then pass through 
the refrigerating unit, where they are quickly 
cooled to about 40°. 
and then sealed under heat and pressure, 
dated and delivered to a platform, ready for 


Containers are filled 


casing. 


\ctually four machines in one—former, re- 
filler, Pure-Pak 
Junior is completely self-contained and fully 


frigerator, sealer the 


automatic. Only one operator is required. 
The machine is less than 18 feet long, and 
occupies only 50 square feet of space. 

The Pure-Pak Junior Model is a product 
of the Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Michigan. 


MILK CONSUMPTION UP 


February Daily Use in Boston Above 
Previous Month and Recent Years 


Milk consumption in Greater Boston in- 
creased 138,232 pounds or 64,294 quarts per 
day during February, as compared with Jan- 
. Cort, Administrator 
Milk Control 


revealed recently. This 10.19% increase fo!- 


uary of this year, J. C 
, 


of the Massachusetts 3oard 
lowed a rise of one cent a quart in the price 
of family milk in that area. 


Mr. Cort based his statement on figures 
announced by Federal Milk Market Admin- 
istrator Samuel W. Tater of Boston, which 
showed that Class I receipts this Februarv 
were 1,494,458 pounds or 695,097 quarts per 
day for the 29 days in February, as com 


68 


pared with 
quarts per day for the 31 days in January. 


1,356,226 pounds or 630,803 

February fluid milk consumption also 
topped figures for February in both 1938 
and 1939, showing a 7.37% gain over Feb- 
ruary, 1939, and a 4.10% gain over Febru- 
ary, 1938. 


Of the 64,294 quart increase per day in 
February, only 6,702 quarts was due to added 
relief distribution according to the report of 
John C. Stalker, Director of 
Distribution in Boston. 


Commodity 
This leaves a gain 
of 57,592 quarts per day as direct sales by 
distributors, Mr. Cort added. 


to figures furnished by Mr. 
Stalker, distribution of relief milk remained 
well below the marks of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1939, 


According 


At the same time, Mr. Cort pointed out 
that total milk receipts in the Boston market 
took another jump, increasing 11.09% over 
January of this year; 14.71% over February, 
1939; and 16.56% over February, 1938. 





DEATH TAKES J. N. RAYMOND 


Standard Cap and Seal Official Passes 
At Chicago In February 


Jules N. Raymond, vice-president of 
Standard Cap and Seal Corporation, died 
February 19 in Chicago after an illness of 
two years. 

Mr. Raymond first entered the employ of 


Standard Cap January 1, 1925, and from 
that time until his death was considered a 





JULES N. RAYMOND 


leader in his chosen field. His ability to 
make friends and his sincerity of purpose 
brought him early recognition, which con- 
tinued to grow as the years passed. 


An early advocate and supporter of pro- 
tective closures, Mr. Raymond contributed 
greatly to the development of one of today’s 
fastest-growing industries in the dairy field. 

His friendly smile of greeting along with 
his sound counsel and advice will long be 
remembered by his host of friends from 
coast to coast. 


ASK STATE MARKETING ORDER 


Albany, N. Y—Commissioner Holton V. 
Noyes of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets is considering a petition 
received from Amsterdam milk producers 
who propose the regulation of milk prices in 
that area. 


The Amsterdam producers are asking for 
a state order, presumably similar to that 
governing the producer price for milk sold 
in the Buffalo, Rochester and New York 
marketing areas. 

The petition to Commissioner Noyes reads: 

“We, the undersigned milk producers in 
the Amsterdam milk shed ask for a state 
order to regulate the prices of milk to the 
producers in the city of Amsterdam, N. Y.” 

Clarence A. Joslin, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amsterdam Milk Producers’ Coopera- 
tive, Inc., who submitted the petition to 
Commissioner Noyes, said the 80 signers 
are members of that association. The action 
was taken at an association meeting on 
March 13. 

Pending further consideration of the com- 
munication from Amsterdam, Commissioner 
Noyes gave no indication of the disposition 


to be made. 
—_— =o __—_ 


HARD TO MAKE MONEY 


Recent reports from Akron, Ohio, indicate 
that the milk price situation is far from rosy. 
Single quarts are being delivered in that 
market at 10 cents per quart while milk in 
gallon jugs is being delivered to the homes 
at 27 cents per gallon. It is estimated that 
approximately one-third of all home-delivered 
milk is now being sold in the glass gallon 
jugs. 

Following the drastic price slashes most 
dealers switched to daylight delivery late in 
February and then elimnated Sunday home 
delivery in an effort to balance “outgo” and 
“income.” With a paying price of $1.94 a 
hundred for Class 1 milk the distributing 
trade in Akron does not profess to be making 
any money. 

The increased consumption of milk is re- 
ported to be slight balm to the dealers under 
the unsatisfactory price situation. 


ee 


MILK PRICES ADVANCED 


Angola, Ind. (E. B.).—Retail milk prices 
here were recently raised lc a quart to llc 
and wholesale to 9c, as a long controversy 
over prices ended with a cooperative agree- 
ment by producers, distributors, city council 


and board of health. 
tie eee 


DAIRY CHANGES HANDS 


Washington, Ind. (E. B.). — Announce- 
ment has been made of the purchase of the 
Sugar Grove Dairy by W. E. Weaver from 
Claude Aikman. Mr. Weaver for the past 
ten years has been herdsman for the Graham 
Farms Dairy near this cify. 


AMERICAN MILK ReEvIEW 
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Death of A. H. Barber 


Prominent Dairy and Supply Industry 
Figure and Former Official of 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. Passes 


Chicago, Ill.—Those in the dairy industry 
who knew Albert Harris Barber of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, will be sorry to 
hear that he passed away at his home on 
Monday, March 18th. 


Mr. Barber was born in Chicago in 1882, 
He attended the Chicago Manual Training 
School, and then worked a year in his 
father’s produce business before starting his 
course in engineering at Cornell University. 
The sudden illness of his father made it im- 
possible for him to complete his college 
work. «He was called home early in 1903, 
and upon the death of his father in July of 
that year he was made president of A. H. 
Barber & Co., which business his father had 
started in 1872 immediately following the 
Chicago fire, and continued as a general 
produce business—handling butter, eggs, 
cheese,, etc.—until 1917. 


In 1917 the general produce business was 
discontinued and activities of the company 
were confined to wholesale cheese. Plants 
were established at Dodgeville, Plymouth, 
and Platteville, Wisconsin, and Columbus, 
Mississippi. In 1923 A. H. Barber & Co. be- 
came interested in the organization of the 
Lakeshire Cheese Company. Both businesses 
were sold in 1929 to the Borden Company. 


Mr. Barber organized with A. H. Good- 
hue the A. H. Barber Creamery Supply 
Company on January 30, 1904. He was pres- 
ident of this company throughout its exist- 
ence. On January 30, 1923, the company’s 
name was changed to the A. H. Barber- 
Goodhue Company; branches were estabilsh- 
ed in Indianapolis and St. Paul. In 1928 the 
business was merged with others in the for- 
mation of Cherry-Burrell Corporation. Mr. 
Barber was made secretary of Cherry-Bur- 
rell and was active in its affairs until his re- 
tirement in January, 1939. 


He was also a director of the Milwaukee 
Dairy Supply Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, another of the firms that joined in 
making Cherry-Burrell Corporation. He was 
a strong supporter of the National Dairy 
Association, and closely associated with the 
organizers of the First National Dairy Show 
held in Chicago, February 15 to February 
24, 1906. 

In 1925 he was appointed to a committee 
of five by the National Dairy Machinery & 
Supplies Association to raise funds for the 
perpetuation of the National Dairy Council. 
He was also active in the affairs of the 
National Association of Dairy Supply 
Houses, and for a time was an officer of this 
organization. 


Mr. Barber had various civic interests out- 
side of business. He was a member of the 
board of the North Avenue Larrabee Y.M. 


March, 1940 


C.A. In 1927 he was Chairman of the Race 
Relations Committee of the Union League 
Club. He was also Secretary of the Cor- 
nell University Alumni in Chicago. 


He was a charter member of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, a committee of business men 
active in Chicago for many years in the 
elimnaton of vice and the abolition of white 
slavery. He was for many years secretary of 
this organization. 


In the Chicago Association of Commerce 
he was active on the folowing committees: 
1907-1917 — Ways and Means Committee; 
1910—Reception Committee ; 1913-1914—IIli- 
nois Relations Committee; 1934-1938 — IIli- 
nois Committee (successors to the Ilinois 
Relations Committee) ; 1922-1923—Agricul- 
ture Committee. 


Mr. Barber was extremely active in the 
affairs of the Baptist Church, and was on 
the Board of Trustees of the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, serving at one time as Chairman 
of the Board, an office held by his father 
years before. 

a 
GUERNSEY BREEDERS LOSE 

In a decision handed down at Troy on 
March 15th, Supreme Court Justice W. H. 
Murray ruled adversely on the claim of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Co- 
operative, Inc., for exemption from participa 
tion in marketing pools operated under New 
York State Milk Control laws. 

The action involved suit by Commissioner 
of Agriculture Holton V. Noyes against 
Arthur E. Landel, operating as Williams- 
ville Dairy, and Sterling Amherst Farms 
Dairy, Inc., Buffalo area dealers, for failing 
to comply with provisons of the state order 
regulating milk marketing in the Buffalo dis- 
trict. The Guernsey breeders’ cooperative 
group had been admitted as a party to the 
action by consent. 

The defendants claimed that they had made 
payments to the Guernsey association for 
milk purchased and that equalization fund 
assessments should be levied against that or- 
ganization. Judge Murray, in a lengthy de- 
cision, ruled against the contention of the 
defendants. 


~~ 


LEAGUE CALLS CERTIFICATES 


Announcement has been made by Treas- 
urer J. A. Coulter of the Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc., that approxi- 
mately half of the 6 percent Series ’44 cer- 
tificates of indebtedness have been called as 
of May lst. The move will involve distribu- 
tion of $700,000 to League members holding 
the certificates in question. The portion of 
the certificates of this series to be called 
carry serial numbers ending in the numerals 
1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. 

Announcement has likewise been made that 
the League would immediately pay interest 
coupons due May Ist on Series 1944 through 
1949 certificates. This involves roughly 


$470,000. 
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Monday Night 
Statistical 
Review 





A careful analytical study of 
the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry ... . 


BY MAIL OR BY WIRE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


URNER-BARRY CO. 
Publishers 


173 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 











“HOW 10 BUY, SELL 
AND BURN COAL” 


By Tom Marsh 


Mr. Marsh is known and recognized as 
an authority on fuels, furnaces, stokers 
and combustion. His broad experience 
embraces actual tests and operation 
as well as design of practically all 
types ‘of fuel burning equipment from 
central station equipment to small 
domestic units. He has been granted 
numerous patents on stoker design and 
has contributed much to the present 
literature on combustion. Mr. Marsh 
tells in clear and non-technical language, 
giving examples and reasons: 


How to Select Coal for Manufacturing 


Plants, for Commercial Heating Plants 
and even for Residential Use; 


How to Cut Fuel Bills; 

How to Stop Smoke; 

How to Increase Efficiency; 

How to Increase Steam Output; 

How to Size Stoker Coal; 

How to ‘‘Read Fires’’; 

How to ‘‘Shoot Trouble’’ on Coal 
and Stokers; 


One section is a complete schematic 
analysis of CAUSES AND REMEDIES 
of scores of fuel burning difficulties, 
of great value to service engineers on 
fuels or stokers or as a manual for 
operating engineers. 

This book is a valuable aid to buyers 
of coal for actual usage or for resale. 
Anyone having te do with actual coal 
burning or stokers will naturally use 
it for reference on service, ‘‘trouble 
shooting’ and combustion work. 
Single copies $1.00, 10 to 24 copies 90c. 
25 or more copies 80c each, including 

U. 8S. Postage. 


URNER-BARRY CO. 
173 Chambers Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send copy(ies) of ‘‘How te 
Buy, Sell and Burn Coal’, I am en- 
closing herewith &..............c0006 
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Successful Georgia Meeting 
(Continued from Page 51) 


Many Splendid Addresses 


The convention opened with an address 
by President C. L. Wood, who summarized 
the activities of the organization during 
its first year-round program of activity. The 
secretary and treasurer’s report which fol- 
lowed showed that while the association had 
not been able to attain the budgetary goal 
it set for itself, it had finished the year “in 
the black.” 


The first merchandising speaker was 
George P. Gundlach of Esmond, Gundlach 
& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, one of the nation’s 
outstanding merchandising men in the ice 
cream and dairy field. Mr. Gunlach’s talk 
was replete with brilliant merchandising 
ideas and suggestions. 


Robert C. Hibben, Executive Secretary of 
the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, followed Mr. Gundlach, ad- 
dressing the meeting on the subject, “The 
News Behind the News in Washington.” 
Mr. Hibben reviewed the new laws and reg- 
ulations, both passed and pending, affecting 
the members of the ice cream and dairy in- 
dustry and told how the members in the 
industry in Georgia could cooperate in see- 
ing that the interests of the dairy industry 
are protected. 


The next merchandising speaker was Ray- 
mond Skinner of Forest Hill Dairy, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Mr. Skinner, who also repre- 
sented the International Association of Milk 
Dealers at the convention and brought their 
greetings, spoke on “Things Not to Do in 
Merchandising.” Mr. Skinner pointed out 
that many of the things which he cited as 
unwholesome for the industry might be 
termed legitimate, but he said some people 
would consider anything legitimate that did 
not place them within the clutches of the 
law. He stressed the common sense view- 
point as a means of keeping down the high 
cost of doing business. 


The final speaker on the merchandising 
session was G. W. Sulley of the Merchants 
Service Bureau of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Sulley spoke on 
the “Keynote of Profitable Merchandising,” 
and in his talk he gave many of the prin- 
ciples of good merchandising which can be 
practiced by any firm, large or small. 


The Afternoon Session 


The session Friday afternoon began with 
luncheons in which the wholesale producer 
and producer-distributor divisions combined 
to form one session, the ice cream manu- 
facturers and pasteurizers another session, 
and the butter manufacturers and creamery 
men a third. Richard Hull of Irvindale 
Farms, Chamblee, Ga., presided at the pro- 
ducer session; David Gwinn, of Foremost 
Dairy, Atlanta, Ga., at the ice cream and 


pasteurizer session; and L. M. Curry, 
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Armour Creameries, Dublin, Ga., presided 
at the butter session. Round table discus- 
sions followed the luncheons and continued 
well into the afternoon. 


Friday evening was devoted to the Presi- 
dent’s Reception at which C. L. Wood was 
host, and following the reception, the annual 
banquet and dance was held. Almost 200 
people were in attendance, and all applauded 
the excellent floor show, presented by the 
Georgia Crackers, and the music by Cottie 
Clark’s All-Girl Orchestra. At the conclu- 
sion of the banquet, Jack Hartman, speak- 
ing for the supply people, presented retiring 
president Wood with a tidy sum of money 
with the request that he purchase something 
which he could keep the rest of his life as 
a token of the esteem which his industry 
holds for him and as a compliment for the 
excellent job he has done in building the 
association. Tom Flake, Secretary of the 
Georgia Crackers, acted as master of cere- 
monies for the floor show. Dancing followed. 


The Final Day’s Events 


The Saturday morning session was de- 
voted to the theme, “Onward, in Produc- 
tion,” Professor A. D. Burke, head of the 
Dairy Department of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute of Auburn, Ala., speaking 
on the subject, “What it Takes to Go On- 
ward with the New South,” emphasized the 
necessity for more and better pasture lands 
and for a finer type of dairy cattle. 


Following Mr. Burke, M. O. Maughan of 
the American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
Ill, speaking on the subject, “Increasing the 
Use of Dairy Products,” aroused his lis- 
teners with the declaration that one of the 
grave faults of the dairy industry is that 
it has felt secure in the belief that there 
is no substitute for milk. He pointed out 
that consumption of dairy products have in- 
creased only 6 per cent in forty years and 
at this rate it would take 600 years to double 
our consumption; whereas, many other food 
products have doubled and even tripled their 
consumption. 


A highly technical but thorough address, 
was given by W. C. Tebay, of the Diversey 
Corporation of Chicago, Ill., on the sub- 
ject, “Dairy Plant Sanitation.” Mr. Tebay 
had a splendid paper and was kept busy 
for some time following the meeting an- 
swering the questions of his listeners. And 
although lack of time necessitated the cur- 
tailing of his talk, R. W. Hart of the Bureau 
of Milk Sanitation, Atlanta, Ga., who spoke 
on the subject, “Effect of U. S. Public 
Health Milk Ordinance on Dairymen and 
Public”; and E. D. Alexander of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Extension Division, 
Athens, who spoke on “Building Temporary 
and Permanent Pastures,” gave much help- 
ful information. 


The Resolutions 


The election of officers and adoption of 
resolutions concluded the convention with the 


association going on record as looking with 
disfavor on government competition with 
business through the sale to the public of 
the dairy products produced at the state in- 
stitutions. It voted also to continue its 
program of education in production which 
was inaugurated at the summer convention 
at Savannah last year. And it adopted a 
plan for taking the association to the pro- 
ducer as much as possible through the pres- 
entation in area meetings of material which 
it feels will be of value to the dairy pro- 
ducers of the state. 


The association also went on record in 
opposition to a substitute for pure cream 
which is being introduced into Georgia, 
the opposition being made on the basis that 
the substitute is confusing the public into 
thinking that they are getting a pure milk 
product. 


It also endorsed the part which President 
Wood and Secretary McMillan took in the 
establishment of a Southern Dairy Confer- 
ence and voted to show its appreciation for 
the conference being held in Atlanta, Ga., 
for 1941 by scheduling the Georgia Dairy 
Convention for Atlanta the same week as 
the conference. 


In addition to re-electing Secretary Mc- 
Millan, the board of directors, meeting at 
the conclusion of the final convention ses- 
sion, voted to continue the year-round pro- 
gram of activity for the association with 
plans for a number of regional meetings to 
be held throughout the state in addition to 
the summer semi-annual convention. 
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PROPOSE 5c MILK HERE 





Low Price Plan for Relief Clients 


Suggested in New York 


Proposal for the New York City and fed- 
eral governments to cooperate in supplying 
milk at 5 cents a quart to persons on relief 
and possibly to low-income WPA workers 
was put forward here at recent hearings on 
proposed revision of the federal-state market- 
ing order by a representative of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. It is estimated 
that under the plan daily milk consumption 
among needy families would be increased by 
200,000 to 300,000 quarts. 


William P. Sadler, senior marketing 
specialist of the department’s dairy section, 
outlined the plan. The cooperation of dairy 
farmers is said to be assured, being already 
incorporated in the marketing order. 


Under the program 5-cent milk would be 
achieved through indemnity payments by the 
Department of Agriculture of up to 3 cents 
a quart to dealers for milk sold to relief 
recipients, a special price to farmers as pro- 
vided in the marketing order and the finan- 
cial assistance of the city in establishing and 
operating distribution stations and carrying 
out administrative functons. 

Simlar plans are in operation in Boston 
and Chicago. 
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Statistical Review of the New York Market 
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NEW YORK MILK PRICE SCHEDULE 





Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile zone in effect 
in New York City Area under the Federal-State Market- 
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WHAT ONE FLY CAN DO 


Startling Depiction of the Necessity 
Controlling This Insect Nuisance 


One little fly may deserve slight consid- 
eration—except as she may light on a bald 
head or detract from our appetites as she 

its about for a morsel of our pastry. Nor 
do we get excited over the news that she 
has the reproductive capacity of laying 120 
eggs that may incubate and reach the stage 
of maturity in ten days’ time. Sixty of this 
ew crop may again be females capable of 

irther reproduction. 


The Midwest Dairyman, with a flare for 


/Jarch, 1940 


mathematics, figured it all out to the twelfth 
generation in one breeding season extending 
from June 1 to September 28. Here are the 
results beginning with that first little fly: 


These fly multiplications are being effec- 
tively controlled by means of scientific in- 
Flies 
1 fly 
60 
3.600 
216,000 
12,960,000 
20 777,600,000 
30 46,656,000,000 
9 2,799,360,000,000 
19 167,961,600,000,000 
29 10,077.696,000.000,000 
8 604,661,760,000,000,000 
18 36,279,705,600,000,000,000 
28 4,353,564,672,000,000.000,000 


June 1 
~ 
20 


10 


ventions, among which may be included the 


efficient electric fly screens: Operators of 


dairy products plants desirous of abating 
the fly nuisance are resorting each year to 


greater use of electric screens for plant 


windows and doors. 
Fly exes 
120 
7,200 
432.000 
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93,312,000,000 
6.598, ,000,000 
335,923, ,000,000 
20,155,392, ,000,000 
, 209,323,520, 000,000 
-559, 411, 200,000,000,000 
-564,.672,000,000,000,000 
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Wants and For Sale 











KATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All other 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit of 50 words. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additional. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 15c 
extra. All payments strictly i in advance. 














POSITION WANTED—By 
long experience in charge 
under New York City 
spection. Has 
Grade A and B 
also certified 


man with 
of milk plants 
and New Jersey in- 
pasteurized and_ bottled 
milk (country and city), 
raw; has made sour cream 
and soft cheese for the Jewish trade ex- 
pertly; thoroughly trained in making other 
kinds of soft and hard cheese, butter, con- 
densed and powdered milk. Able to make 
almost any product made from milk, in- 
cluding ice cream. Box 44, care this pub- 
lication. 3-M 


POSITION | WANTED As creamery 
manager or dairy man on large dairy farm 
or plant. Understand the making of all 
dairy products. Am a good pasteurizer and 
ice cream maker. Can install and maintain 
all makes of dairy machinery and run ice 
machines and boilers. Married, age 33, 
Scotch-American. Would consider on profit 
basis. Employed at present as manager of 
large milk plant. Good references. Box 46, 
care this publication. _3-M 


POSITION W ANTE D—Creamery man 
with 16 years’ experience in milk and its 
products wishes change. Expert in sour 
cream, ice cream and mix; college trained; 
proven ability to take full charge of pas- 
teurizing plants under New York City and 
New Jersey inspection. Prefers a plant in 
Metropolitan Area or vicinity. A-l refer- 
ences. Communications invited. 30x 43, 
care this publication. 3-M 


POSITION WANTED — Bv an expert 
soft and hard cheesemaker of middle age. 
Have long record in making Swiss Muen- 
ster, brick, any type of whole or part whole 
milk, American, cottage, baker’s and Jewisu 
cheese made by latest process; also cream 
loaf. Able to test milk, cream and cheese on 
butterfat or acid. Box 41, care this publication. 
3-B-M 

FOR SALE—Eight to ten can per minute 
Lathrop-Paulson straightaway can washer 
complete with motor, recently rebuilt, new 
can recoverer end added. In good working 
order. Subject to inspection. Being replaced 
with larger capacity machine. Prompt ship- 
ment. Bargain to prospective buyer. Hy- 
gienic Dairy Co., 235 High St., Watertown, 
N. Y. 3-M 





POSITION WANTED — By creamery 
manager in pasteurizing and bottling plant 
Have had life-time experience in all phases 
of creamery work, culture, buttermilk, sour 
and sweet cream, New York City and Jersey 
City Board of Health regulations and field 
work. Have New York State manager’s and 
tester’s licenses. Can come on two weeks 
notice. Box “e, care this publication. 3-B-M 


NOTICE 
cream for jenmnsdinte 
date of storage 
publication. 


Wish to ambinis frozen 
delivery. Kindly state 
and price. Box 45, care this 

3-M-4 





USED MILK BOTTLES WANTED— 
Any size, any quantity, used milk bottles 
bought for cash. State size and condition 
and price expected. We pay delivery charges. 
Renna Dairy Co., 926 West Oak St., Old 
Forge, Pa. 3-M-3 





Coming Events 


April 16-18—PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS and PENNSYLVANIA ASSO- 
CIATION OF DAIRY SANITARIANS, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Executive Vice-President, Benj. G. 
Eynon, 324 Telegraph Building, Harrisburg. 

June 9-11—CERTIFIED MILK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Hotel Roosevelt, 
1265 Broadway, New York, N. Secretary, 
Seth W. Shoemaker. 

June 24-27—AMERCAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSO- 
CIATION, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Secretary-Treasurer, RK. B. Stoltz, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

July 15-17—NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL AN- 
NUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, 111 
N. Canal St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-Oct. 6—DAIRY 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
loo, Iowa. 


Oct. 12-19—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Secretary, Lloyd Burlingham, 308 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 

Oct. 17-19—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK SANITARIANS, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York, N. Y¥ 

Oct. 21-26—DAIRY INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Secretary, Roberts Everett, 
232 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oct. 21-23—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS 33rd Annual Convention, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Executive Secretary, R. E. Little, 309 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 24-26—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Secretary, R. C. Hibben, Bart Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

November (3rd week)—-MONTANA DAIRY INDUS- 
TRY SHORT COURSE & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Show, Montana State College, Bozeman. Ad- 
dress J. A. Nelson, Head of Dairy Industry, 
State College, Bozeman. 

Nov. 18-19—WEST VIRGINIA PRODUCTS AND 
1CB® OREAM MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Huntington. Secretary, J. J. Slavins, 
Morgantown, W. Va. ° 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 


SMOOTHEST TEXTURE 
LONGEST KEEPING 
BEST PRICE 


175 FRANKLIN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y 








PLEASE THAT FUSSY CUSTOMER WITH 


Regent Cream Cheese 


MOST DELICIOUS FLAVOR 


MEYER ZAUSNER 


NEW HOLLAND 
LANCASTER CO., PA. 
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FOR SALE — In order to pay storage 
charges, we offer for sale: One 12-wide 
multi-soak bottle washer, Kumback type 
complete without motor, $250.00. Box 38 
care this publication. 3-M 








D. R. LINDNER DIES 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.). — David R 
Lindner, 50 years old, president of the Lind- 
ner Brothers Ice Cream Co. here, died re- 
cently of a heart attack in his automobile 
south of the city, 
ness call. 


where he had made a busi 
He was born in Dayton, O., and 
when he was 17 years old founded the Lind- 
ner Brothers Milk Co. and built it up t 
the second largest firm of its kind in Dayton 

Thirteen years ago he sold the busines 
and moved to this city, 
the ice cream business. 


where he started in 
Eight years ago he 
helped form the East End Dairies here, oi 
which he was a director. 
of the 


He was a member: 
Masonic Lodge and Optimist Club 


The widow, two 


sons and a 


daughte 
survive. 
ee 0 
CREAMERY PLANT LOOTED 
Indianapolis, Ind. (E. B.).—Ice cream 
store equipment valued at several hundred 
dollars was stolen recently from the Model 
Creamery here. The loot included expensive 
copper tubing and stainless steel equipment 
for ice cream freezers. A rear door of the 
plant had been pried open. 








The Latest Political Move 
(Continued from Page 59) 
costs; and would authorize municipalities to 


operate plants for the purchase 
tribution of milk. 


, sale and dis 


It is indeed difficult to keep pace with the 
multifarious moves of the politicians seeking 
further to regulate the already restriction 
ridden businesses of procuring milk from the 
producers and supplying it to the public. 


Isn’t it about time for someone to intro 
duce at Albany a resolution calling for an 
other investigation of New York's 
industry ? 
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